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“THe emigrants who fixed themselves on the shores of 


{merica, 1n the beginning of the seventeenth century, severed 


he Democratic principle from all the principles which re- 


ressed it in the old communities of Europe, and transplanted 
i aaa Siewert’ the new world, It has there 1 : allowed 
{ unalloved to the new world. { has there been allowed to 


spr ad in perfect freedom, and to put forth its cons quences 1n 
the laws by influencing the manners of the co intry.” « The 
same author Says, in another place : “In the United Stat s, the 
people is the directing power, and the majority governs in the 


Sat ' vist. s ats ; hoe ae 
name of the people. Chis majority 18 principally compos d of 


peaceable citizens, who, either by inclination or by interest, 
. 7 ’ . 1 > y . s 

are sincerely desirous of the welfare of their country. But 
ae a ae 


} + 


hey are surrounded by the incessant agitat 

It has been held by our wisest men that this agitation of 
parties is commonly beneficial in its effects, and discharges the 
moral atmosphere of the country of whatever is noxious and 
langerous, as the electric current of the storm and the concus- 


1on of parties, 
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sions of the natural atmosphere relieve it of unhealthy vapors 


and gases. The truth of this notion has hitherto seemed to be 


verified by the eve ry-day facts of our national life. Philoso- 
phy and history have agreed in it. Parties violently antago 


1 


nistie have existed from the in stitution of our government. 
Adverse and almost hostile opinions have prevailed every 
where throughout the land. Yet- the govern! ent has daily 
increased in power, dignity, and stability; and the whol 

ountry has progressed, without sensible interru 
that contributes to national felicity and greatne 
seem, then, at the first glance, that reason and logic would be 
‘compelled to admit the existence and antagonisms of parties to 

a happy element and cause of this result. That, however, 
would be a very s uperficial view. It es ~ fact , to the exist 


‘nee and domin: ition of one pa rty, an 1 » antagonisms of 
many, that our country owes “ unexan oid progress, and 
the long-continued felicitous w« cing yr of its govermental ma- 
vhinery. It is with just pride that we utter the name of th 


Democratic Party, as the, one strong, consistent, unfailing 
power in the State to which all our national success and glory 
all peace at home, and all respect and influence al 
be attributed. We advance the claim not as a boast, but as 
the calm deduction forced upon us by an examination of thi 
history of every other organization which has ever beet 
known among us. All others have been ephemeral. Loosely 
‘onstructed by ambition and discontent: the creatures of tem 
porary excitements, their occasional successes have been dis 
astrous to the nation, and their inevitable disruption violent 
and sudden. Whatever may have been their cause or theit 
pretensions, the people have invariably rejected them by a so 
ber second thought, and a single victory has commonly been 
followed by a melancholy and eternal rout. 

Two parties only, acting in oppositi on to the Democratic, 
have ever come to years of m: uturity, or been of any real ser 
vice to the country. To these two, the FEDERAL and thé 
WHIG parties, we frankly confess we are indebted; and t 
indirectly, if not directly, they were of grea 
ind high-toned, honest if mistaken, and fait 
tution which they were so unfortunate as to iin rpret, they 

ecame the unwilling agents of the consolidation of the party 
against which they contended. The genius of their leaders, 
and the speciousness of their principles forced the Demo 


{ 
1 
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eratic } party to an early maturity, and gave it that unity of de 


sign which has chained almost perpetual victory to its bannei 
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They lore ed it also to those clear and simple definitions of its 
principles, which fastened them so early and so firmly in the 
hearts of the people, and by their self-evident truth, as e xposi 
tions of the intents and purpo ses of the Constitution, won the 
consent of the majority. Thus the political philosophy of the 
De ‘mocratic party was established as the true American sys- 
tem; and, with brief eee has been carried out in ac 

tion, and control lled every political act and relationship of the 
yovernment almost sine its foundation The Federal party 
cave shape to the action of the government for ten or twelve 
years succeeding its institution. And it was, perhaps, fortu 

nate ~~ they did so, for they had amongst them many of 
the greatest minds and most earnest patriots of the Revolu- 
tion. a that time when chaos and anarchy were more to be 
feared than consolidation or tyranny, the strong centralizing 
tendency of their system coul ld reach no further than a present 
onservatism, and their brief tenure of — gave time for 
order to be educed out of chaos, = the scattered elements of 
popul: wr sovere ingty to recombine in just and safe proportions 
But their system was unfitted for the society they undertook 
to govern at any other than a revolutionary period, or one im- 
mediately succeeding it. The moment that society began to 
settle, and the disturbing element of war ceased to affect it, the 
Democratic principle which accompanied the first oon 


from the shores of Europe in the seventeenth cent re 
sumed all its power, and the people asserted, in its | cS 

form of expre ssion, the right and ability of man fos r self 
government. The Federal party blindly withstood the reflux 


of this irresistible tide. They were too wise in their own con- 
ceit to see the iw signs of the times. Cons quently they 
were swept away before it, and made an utter shipwreck. In 
1801 Thomas Jefferson was elected, and th people bi gan to 
rule, through the medium of the Democratic party. But 
Federalism revived after a co le, under the name of the Whig 
party. We know that many honest Whigs repudiated the 
idea that they were merely Fed leralists under another name. 
[t irritated and exasperated them to be charged with it. 
Nevertheless, it was true. The principle, ee foundation un- 
derlying beth parties was the same. ‘The object of both was 
to limit and control populs wr authority, sauihs measurably substi 
tute the will of ‘the Best,” for the will of the m: jority. — 
they were equally op posed to the Democratic party, the object 
of which alw: ays was, as now, to extend and fortify popular 
authority, and make the government and all its necessary 
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heads and hands mere agents of a superior will—the will ot! 
the people. 

We need not, however, write the history of the Whig party 
The facts connected with it are too recent to require repetition 
in this place. Suffice it to say, that it carried on a bold, and 
frequently, successful contest against the Democracy, until oo 
by one, all its distinctive prince = s were abandoned as obsolete 
and impracticable. This we all know. We know, too, that 
one by one, the great and noble spirits who adorned it by thei 
genius, have sunk into the grave, or, honestly conceding the 
impracticability of its system, and the truth of Democracy, 
have allied themselves with the latter. During its existence 
however, the Whig party was a benefit to the country. It 
planted itself on the Constitution, and fought manfully an 
openly for its construction of that instrument. The people di 
cided against it and it dissolved. Here begin the real misfor- 
tunes of the country. With the deaths of Clay and Webster 
and the disbanding of the forces which had so long followe 
them to victory or to defeat, every thing like a regular and 
well-ordered army vanished from before the regiments of th 
Democracy. Since then, a crowd of guerillas have hung upor 
their flank and rear, seldom strong enough to contest their ad 
vance, but broken into flying parties of marauders, politic a 
skinners, and cow- boys, robbing, burning, and murdering— 
keeping the whole country in confusion and alarm—they prac 
tise the tactics of the bandit, and exult in the courage of the 
bravo. At last, however, Mr. Fillmore and Colonel I'remont 
have consented to accept the roles of Sir John - wwkwood and 
Kra-Moriale . and consoll ids ting these pre “dat ory Dan is beneatl] 
the banners of Know-Nothingism, and Black Re ‘publicanism 
undertake a joint crusade against the Union and the Constitu 
tion. Let us look. th reiore, at our Pp sition. The Dem cracy 
commanded by that veteran general, James Buchanan, of Penn 
svlvania, and his gallant lieutenant, John C. Breckenridge, the 
Young Kacle of Kentucky, lie Ss before the entrenched camp oO! 
the Constitution. North and South, the opposition are mar- 
shaling their forces for the attack. Let us reconnoitre, and 
see how they are posted; with what weapons they are armed 
besides the sanctitied rifles of the North Church, and on what 
they rely for success. 

They are divided into two columns, movable columns r¢ 
mark! The Black Republicans, North, commanded by John 

Fremont; and the Know-Nothings, South, commanded by 
Millard Fillmore. Hach has its distinct line of operation, and 
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plan of campaign; but both are working in one interest and to 
one end. Let no foolish person be deceived by their apparent 
divisions or antagonisms, ‘They aim at one result—the defeat 
of the Democratic party, and the restriction of populs ar sove- 

eionty. ‘To « compass this, Black Re Lary icanism proclaims, in 
ae North, that it Opposes the re peal of » Missouri C ompro- 
mise, the policy of the Pierce a di ninistration, the extension of 
slavery into free territory, the legal o reanization, on the 
principles of popular sovereignty, of the territories of Kan- 
sas and Nebraska; that it denounces the Ostend Manifesto; 
that it denies “the aut horit v of Congress, or ot a territorial 
legislature, or of any iatividea or association of individuals 
(meaning the new States in their constitutions, by the words 
wssocuation of individuals) to give legal existence to slavery in 
any territory of the United States.” This is what it opposes, 
denounces, and denies. It om laims that it advocates sympa- 
thy for Free-State ruffianism in Kansas, a Pacific r: ailroad to be 
built by the Federal onehabneit river and harbor improve- 
ments by the same, and a general practical repeal of the Con- 
stitution of the United States! ‘Truly, its loves are about as 
leadly as its hates, ‘There be poisons ready mixed, and sharp- 
ground knives in both. The first glance at this platform 
shows us that, with regard to slavery, the party standing on 
it takes purely sectional gro ind, They repudiate and discard, 
with a kind of insane scorn, all idea of nationality. They do 
not preten 1 to appeal to the p ople of the Uni ‘ted Ntat es for sup- 
port, but to a section, to a part, to the people of the Northern 
States. They do not spread their arguments, and urge the 
‘laims of their candidate upon the people of all the States, but 
upon the citizens of some of the States. They do not even 
undertake to put up, and run an electoral ticket in /i/leen out 
‘f thirty-one States. No! They boldly assume the monstrous 
ind revolutionary position that half the Union is to elect a 
President, and make laws for the whole; whilst, to that elec- 
tion and to those laws, the assent of the other half is not even 
lared to be solicited! Was there ever such a prodigious mix- 


] 


“O r ad : ‘ | ltr ry inea ¢ > Ww ld beg: } A 
ure of madness and poitroonery since the world began, since 


vovernment was first instituted amongst men? With un- 
blushing forehead, they declare that their sole purpose is to 
wchieve—what? a victory of principle, a success even of poli- 
ical party? No! ‘To achieve a victory over the South. To 
irray one portion of the Union against the other, and arm 
very hand from Maine to San Francisco with fratricidal wea- 
ons. Great Heaven! is it possible for madness to go further: 
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is it possible for sane men to play such fantastic tricks befor 
high ve aven? And this party which openly proclaims that 
its on 7 purpose is to shie ea victory over the south by 
dt ern votes, or, failine a: to prevent an election by the 
pe ople, to throw the election into the House, and give the Pre 
sidency to any body—no matter who—who will take an oath 
to violate the Constitution, and dismember the Union—this 
party actually has the audacity to solicit the votes of honest 
men. And this party, too, the supporters of Millard Fil 
in the North, are indirectly aiding and assisting in its nefarious 
scheme of robbery and ruin. 

ey pretend to love the Union, to respect the Constituti 
ave American hearts in their bosoms; and yet aid t 





Repul licans to earry the election into the House, and 


throw the votes of fourteen States for anarchy and eivil war. 


Are the leaders then acreed ? he masses we scare ‘ly believ 
to be in the secret. But have the leaders of the Fillmore and 
fremont parties agreed to play into ea +h other’s hands, and 
divide the spoils? Can there be an agreement between light 
and darkness: between the smooth aftectation of nation \ 


of Americanism by Millard Fillmore, and the unblushing trea 
son of William H. Seward, and his puppet Fremont? It 
looks verily like one It looks as if the Northern column, ap 
parently divided, but really a unit, were thus moving on t 


unite also in analy r, with that foolish band of delude 

men in the South, whom grip and pass and all the charm ot 
. . } . , . 

mystery and imaginary individual “atenl an d importance, bind 


} 


in the rusty fetters of a middle-age fanati n. Thus much for 
the opposition in the North. Let us turn to the South, and 
see how they have set their squadrons in the field in that 
quarter. There Fillmore is in supreme command, and war 
levied against Democracy, in the name of Know-Nothingism 
At the North, Black Republicanism has swallowed up that 

d it with one still stranger, At 


strange maaness, and repiac 


the South, however, it is yet rampant, and flourishes its lan 
‘ i 
tern, on which it describes these things as a platform of prin 


iples, namely, Belief in God! Americans must rule America: 
no person t » be selected for political station wno recognizes any 


Lilé ince oO! oblis tbl ! of any de eript n to any for y 

prince, potentate, or power; none but citizens of the United 

states to participate in the form: tion of Territorial or State 

Constitutions: an enforcement of the principle that no St Ol 
I 

Territory ought to admit others than citizens of the United 

States to the right of suffrage. or to hold political office 
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uturalization law, making a continued residence of twenty-one 
years an indis} ei requisite for citizenship hereafter ; op 
position to the policy of the present i\dministration on account 
yf the repeal of the Missouri Con \promise, and for allowing 
unnaturalized foreigners the right of suffrage in Kansas; a 
substitution of a pledge of honor for the oaths heretofore taker 
by members. This is their published platform. To how 
much more or less they are sworn in secret, we can not tell. 
Enough, however, is disclosed, to present them in an aspect 
truly ee and revolting. It is a very significant fact that 
they feel obliged to commence their platform by asserting theit 
a Charity usually assumes that ‘all men believe 
n some Supreme Being, and that American citizens, wearing 








he name of Christian, believe in and worship the Christian’s 
God Know-Not . ism appears to feel itself hardly entitled 
» that which is extended to the greatest criminals—the benefit 
fa doubt—and takes care to publish that its system is no 
synony ous with atheism. Let us oTrant 10 tne let us ant 
that the peueve in th God whom they are unwilling to allow 
nen to worship according to the dictates of their consciences 
Knough remains to condemn them. From t own showing 
hey ose the p Incl] e of po] sovereignt gs strenuously 
is Bl Republicanism itself hey would dis ‘hise the 
xile . flying from tyranny in the other hemisphere, seek 
hel lelusive promise of civil and religious freedom held 
ut by our Constitution. Thus they seek openly to renew the 
‘enes of riot and bloodshed which have disgraced L sheniiie. 


< l 
Cincinnati, and New-Orleans; to send fire and sword amongst 
; : : : 
an inoff Slve and laborious ooralation- ana to leave an 
. ih) se ee : ; Se ti as - = a 
indelib ©e Staln upon the hitherto fair fame of our country. And 
to sane ify this monstrous doctrine in th e minds of their deluded 
ollowe1 . and sive some color of Americanism to their bad 
) | ~ a e = . S ] 7 
and Jesullicai aesigns, they invoke the venerable name of 
. , ; rn) 7 . ' } a4 + , ea 
Washington. They have been too long permitted to tarnish 
that sacred fame. ] Ss oe Be ll ote = at caln 
that sacred lame. sit not a hideous mockery to see that caim 
} 1 > 7 . 7 5 ~ rin ° 

face painted upon their banners? '‘l’o see it born 
Bi -S a . ‘ eat aa 
Wolt 1n the processions, ‘and to Know that the men who valk 

YS : 

in procession benéath it, are seeking to deprive their fellow- 
itizens of the franchises won for them by his conduct ang 


valor { [‘o know that a wild religious fanaticism is the secret 


sprll g of all their actions, the motive of their n idnis | orgies 
know that intolerance and 
. ° a y° + ‘ 

their train of public and private vices, marcel 


ypenty amongst t them® We smile in pity ana derision to set 


nNFotry, with all 
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even the counterfeit presentment of the Father of his country 
led captive by such a band. Washington the patron-saint of 
bigotry. Washington the originator of a narrow exclusivism 
_ shington the teacher and exe mplar of caste, and sect, and 
ery meanest form of selfishness and illiber: lit y! Ought not 
ial dia Riedie anho ashe th deaeawand indicsed ion, that the 
great name of Washington should be so trailed through the 
mire and filth of human wickedness and folly, and so dis 
honored before a gaping, sneering world? We thank God, 
that never—never by word or deed, in speech or writing, did 
the Father of his country authorize the assumption that a nar 
row prejudice of caste or race possessed his hero-heart. Read 
the sentences which follow: they are his. What language do 
they utter; what spirit do they breathe? The language of 
universal benevolence ; the spirit of love, of sympathy, of fra 
ternity for all mankind. He does not say, with Know-Nothing 
ism, Unless you pray at my altar, you shall not vote at my 
ballot-box: unless you hold a pew in my church, you shal] 
not have an office in ny State; unless you consent to entel 
heaven by my little gate, you shall not enter the United States by 
any gate at all! No! He Says: ‘The bosom of America Is open 
to receive not only the wealthy foreigner, but the poor and 
oppresse d of every n: ri ‘aaa to admit them to a full partici 
pation in all her rights and franchises!” Such are the words 
of Washington. Glorious words. Words emblazoned for eve 
as a motto on thestandard of the Democracy. K w-Nothing 
ism daring to arrogate to itself the principles of Washington! 
[t is a pitch of falsehood and audacity we should have thought 
even beyond the bad eminence to which it has attained. No! 
[t is the Democratic party alone which in this contest cai 
claim his spirit and his name to animate them for the conflict 
That party alone preserves and perpetuates among the mass 

-the love of Washington for his country ; the devotion of 
Washington to the Union; the worl embracing philanth irOpy 
of Washington for the Op pressed of e ry ian th 1 Sul blin Lf 
consistence y and h: armony of eve ry generous and noble attribute 
which met and mingled in his nature. 

But Know-Nothingism South repeats the game ol Black 
fepublicanism North. It aims to elect a sectional Presiden 
by sectional votes, if it aims at any thing. Its nominee, Mil 
lard Fillmore, clearly, if he be sane, can not hope to carry : 
Northern State. The North abandoned him definitely and 
finally at the Philadelphia Convention : and having abandoned 
him, part went off and nominated BAN ig and JOHNSTON; and 
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another part Commodore Stockton and KENNETH RAYNOR. 
These in turn they also abandoned with the same shameless 
inconstancy of purpose, and finally, like a swarm of bees in 
hiving time, settled upon the head of Fremont. 

And these are the parties which array themselves against 
the Democracy, and oppose their hash of Abolitionism and 
Know-Nothingism to the plain constitutional platform it has 
presented to the country. These are the men, these jugglers 
and mountebanks, they set up against James Buchanan and 
John C. Breckenridge. We have not patience to contrast 
them. We can only exclaim with honest Dominie Sampson— 
Prodigious! 

ae ld day to night, 


Comets, portending change of time and states 


Brandish your fiery tresses in the sky!” 
when an event so monstrous and unnatural shall come to 
pass, as the selection | DY y the Ame Tice in pe ople of either Fillmore 
or Fremont, and the re ject ion of James Bi ichanan. It is not 
possible | or them, sans madness, so preposterously t ‘ 
One danger alone really threatens—a collusion | tween the 


{ t 
Black Ri pu blhieans of yore and the Know-Nothings of 


the South. Neither ¢ n—neither expect to elect the ‘puppet 
whose name they use: ea oe oppose with equal rancor the 
election of Buchanan. Should the election, by the folly of tl 


South and fanaticism of the North, be ah into the | 
) 
& 


what reason is there why Kn ageieen as and Black Repub- 
licans should not unite upon a ndidate? Already united, 
in effect, by a common hatred « De ‘mocracy and the Demo- 


cratic nominee, what is to preve a a bargain and sale between 
Fillmore and Fremont ?—Nothing! 

Ponder the Se things coolly. al 1d see if 

Look at the present sates of parties before you vote. 
fellow-citizens, and answer to God, your conscience, and 
your country, whether you will aid to place in power either, or 
any combination, of the factions which are now warring upon 
the Constitution; the Union of the States; the franchises of 
your fellow-citizens; the principle of popular sovereignty, 
its of free conscience! 


. 1 1 
they be not so. 


) 
} 
il 


and the rig 
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ROWENA: 
A HISTORICAL BALLAD 


THE subject of this ballad is an incident in the early history 
f England. The Romans, after having been masters of Brit- 
ain nearly four hundred years, in the reign of the Kmpero1 
Valentinian, abandoned the island, having been rather forced 
to take this step, hor wever, by the Picts and Scots, who were 
increasing in numbers, in proportion as the forces of the Rom 
ans decreased. This was about the year of our Lord 447. 
The Britons, now left alone, were unable to defend themselves 
from the attacks of their northern enemies, and fled for shelter 
to the woods and mountains. 

In this deplorable state they had recourse to the Saxons, one 
of the most formidable of the nations of Germany. In conse 
quence of the solemn invitation of Vortigern, who was at that 
time king of Britain, they, the Saxons, came to the assistance 
of the distressed islanders, with a body of fifteen In — men, 
under the command of two warlike brothers, a vist and 


Horsa. The Saxons landed on the isle of Thane The allies 
presently succeeded in driving their enemies sant 1d the bor- 
ders of Britain. This was no sooner accomplished than the 


+ 


Saxons began to turn their own eyes toward the conquest oO} 
he rescued aes. Accordingly, afresh supply of fis othou 
sand men, in seventeen vessels, passed over a nd suc ed in 
making a ee rmanent establishment on the isl au id. ne of the 
easons given by the British historians for the easy conquest 
f their country is the following, the subject of the ballad: 

They allege that Vortigern was artfully inveigled into an 
attachment for Rowena, the daughter of Hengist, and in orde1 
to marry her, settled the fertile province of Kent upon the fa- 
ther, from whence the Saxons could never after be removed. 
It is added, also, og a yn another occas ion, the weak mon 
arch, accepting of stival from Hengist, three hundred of 
his nobility were sista herously slaughtered, and himself d 
tained as a captive 


’T was erst in Britain’s isle, when Rome withdrew 
Her conquering legions from its rocky shore, 
That northern Picts and Scots to battle flew, 
Running with ruthless step the country o’er, 
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When horde on horde across the wall they pour, 

And Britons fled for shelter to the caves 

And woods and mountains, with their slender store 

Driven by their foes they sank beneath the waves, 
Or by the ocean back, they fell or lived as slaves. 


At such a time, when every hope had fled, 

And fell destruction hovered ever nigh, 

A courier from the king full swiftly sped 

He was a knight of name and lineage high. 

At dead of night, the council bids him hie, 

ges with authority in every thing 

The p ublic good to aid, also W hereb ry 

He instant back unto his lord should bring 
A band of armed men from the old Saxon king 


Not many days—on Thanet’s lovely isle 

\ band of armed men were seen to land ; 

The sight beguiles the Britons of a smile, 

While warm they press the ready a I 

Nor long do they on ceremony stand, 

The danger is too whan 5 -home, and friend 

And country, the immediate care demand; 

For e’en to barbarous breasts this wish extends 
As with the coarsest mind a ray of softness blends. 





And hand in hand where fiercest battle grows, 
The British and the Saxon soldier bled; 
From field to field still headlong on their foes, 
They filled the land with hecatombs of dead ; 
And Picts and Scots ingloriously have fled, 
And peace comes smiling o’er the des’late plaii 
The welcome news to Saxony has sped, 
And princesses and maids, a comely trair 

To celebrate the day, come gayly o’er the main 


\ festival, a festival the Saxon leader gives, 

And British knights and nobles to his table well receives, 

For the allies are triumphant, and northern hordes no mor 
Shall run the sunny hill-side and the smiliug valleys o’er. 

Che British king Vortigern in magnificent array, 

With regal pomp and train appears to solemnize the day 

The noblest of the noble; but the fairest of the fair 

Was the Saxon maid Rowena, with blue eyes and golden hair 


When the herald loud announced him, the Saxons all stood up, 
In each hand, half raised in homage, was a sparkling brimful cu; 


Hengist brought his noble daughter, paying every honor due, 
And her high and brilliant beauty soon the king’s attention drew 
Modestly the « ‘up presenting, ‘ Waes hael halford « ‘yning,”’ 

Said the maid in accents low ; and the king dreamed not of sin ning, 
As he answered, “ Drinc hael,” bowing; for the fairest of the f 
Was the Saxon maid Rowena, with blue eyes sd golden hair. 
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Welcomed thus with wine and beauty, what could e’en a monarch do 
Vain to talk of frigid duty, gazing on those eyes so blue ; 

Crown and kingdom won so lately, so much blood and tre asure lost, 
Now are worthless to Vortigern, on a sea of passion tost. 

Deep he quaffed the wine-cup, deeper, till his senses seemed to ree] 
Gazing on that face angelic, what a frenzy does he feel ; 

Planning what should win ‘the favor of the fairest of the fair, 

The young Saxon maid Rowena, with blue eyes and golden hair. 


Naught too foolish for a lover; off to Hengist straight he went, 
Offering to him for his daughter, the rich vales of fertiie Kent. 
Quickly were espousals settled; for the chief was nothing loth, 
And it wanted but the maiden now to pledge her virgin troth; 
And would she refuse a kingdom and a king of manly mien, 

He a lover kneeling to her? Such a thing was never seen, 
And I trow it never will be; so at once the *y both repair 

To the Saxon maid Rowena, Ww ho was fairest of the fair. 


It was sun-set, glorious sun-set! just the hour to lovers dear, 

And the scene a rock close shaded, and a streamlet murmuring near 
There the king and blue-eyed maiden wandered a delightful hour, 
All abandoned to the rapture of their young love’s witching power 
He had woed the maid and won her—had obtained her virgin vow, 
He had kissed her lips so ruby, he had smoothed her snowy brow, 
He had sworn to love her ever, and the ring he bids her wear, 
Proves the Saxon maid Rowena is the fairest of the fair. 


” 


Meanwhile, boisterous is the frolic at the Saxon festival, 

And the jovial song and laughter echo through the spacious hall, 
And the a ides of evening darken, and the cup goes quickly round ; 
But the Saxon quaffs not ‘dee ply, for the cunning Hengist found 
Means to whisper to his nobles that the British knights should die, 
While they yet suspected nothing, and the merriment was high, 
While the king was abse nt, dallying with the maid of golden hair, 
With the beautiful Rowena, long the fairest of the fair. 


Hark! the angry steel is clashing—where is Hengist, where the king 
W here Rowena’s blue eye melting, holds him in a magic ring 
Hengist meets the happy lover as a father meets his son, 

For he feels ’tis useless asking if the maiden has been won; 

For so fondly leant she on him, and so proudly trod the ki ing 

That a stranger might have noted ’twas no ordinary thi 

That gave each so pleased an aspect, to the one a g rod-li a 

To the maid the palm undoubted, of the fairest of the fair. 


Silence reigned where mirth presided but so lately in his glee, 


And the hall with lights is gleaming—what a shocking sizht to see! 
Blood in streams from corpses flowing—ghastly gashes gaping wide! 


Groaning sufferers wildly praying some to stop the gushing tide ; 


While another, scorning mercy, opes the staunching wound anew; 
Hundred lights are weaving through them, sure the work of death todo 
Not a Briton had escaped them, had not instant entered there, 


The king, and Hengist, and Rowena, fairest maiden of the fair. 


+ 


All aghast stood king and chieftain, while Rowena shricked in fright 
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But the slaughter was suspended, cared for every wounded knight. 
As among his bleeding nobles full of sorrow stood the king, 
Wondering how again to friendship he these bitter foes could bring; 
Straight before him stepped bold Hengist ; pointing to the corpses strewn 
O’er the hall in blood still weltering, spoke he in a solemn tone: 

‘Sire, our friendship needs cementing, let us here alliance swear, 

Wed thou our beloved daughter, young and noble, kind and fair.” 


No alternate was there left him—there, surrounded by the dead, 
Were the king and high-born damsel by the holy Druid wed ! 
Ah! it was a ghastly bridal! Gaudy trappings there were none, 
Over pale and bleeding followers flickering torches faintly shone ; 
Not a sound of gladness greets them, but a sadness is o’er all, 

As respectfully they gather toward the centre of the hail. 

At the sacerdotal Amen, every knight and noble there, 
Bows the knee and swears allegiance to the fairest of the fair. 


EIDOLON. 


THE EUROPE OF TO-DAY, 


Frau believers as we are in the ceaseless march of social and political im 
provement, the present aspect of affairs in Europe—were we content to 


look no deeper than the surface—would put our faith to a severe and very 


anxious test. 
mised at one time to make a clean sweep of the feu 
were finally dashed to atoms against the solid basis of th 
left behind them areflux or reictionary tide whose retrogressive strength 


maintains an exact proportion to the impetus and fury of their former flow. 
ited but a 


The revolutionary impulses of the year 1848, which pro- 
lal continent, but which 


tyrannies 


Thus, in England, for instance, where the idea of the revolution el 
partial and very imperfect response, the reiiction is confined to a further post- 
ponement of the amended Reform Bill, anda farther concentration of the power 


of the municipal police in the bands of the ruling aristocracy ; while in France, 
of many 


where the revolution itself held absolute dominion for the spa 
months, and where the theories of Messrs. Louis Blanc and Proudhon threat 


ened to precipitate society two hundred years in advance of its then existing or- 


the ebb-tide of “authority” has borne back the advancing surge, 





ganization 
and the Paris of to-day presents a spectacle which would violate none of the 


‘dramatic unities” in a farce having its plot laid as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We find there bearded men engaged in mummeries from which our re- 
spected great grandmothers would have shrunk with derision and disgust ; 
we find the sanctity and secresy of woman’s holiest office invaded by a 
swarm of spurred and epauletted pimps who chronicle her pangs and publish 
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the details of an imperial parturition with as much gravity and earnest: 
as though they were describing a phenomenon, which bore no affinity 


y 
} 
I 


resemblance to the sufferings of our common humanity; the telegrap 


taxed to its uttermost, to tell a gaping world the exact amount of diapers an 
night-caps prepared for the expected infant ; and the doings of that confer 
ence of diplomatists in which the interests and liberties of all Kurope 
discussed and decided upon, scarce excite so much remark as would 
oocasioned by an announcement on the Bourse, that the imperial baby 
sneezed three times, while undergoing his morning ablutions in the arms 
that important female, who wears “the high, white caps peculiar t 
foster-mothers of Normandy.” 

It seems difficult to imagine how a man, whose whole previous life wa: 


passed under the bitter tutelage of adversity, should so soon forget the 
sons of moderation and self-control, which that harsh instructress is « 


monly permitted to impress; and we can only account for the infatuati 
f } Xr 


which has induced Louis Napoleon to revive, on the occasion of his 
‘onfinement, the most revolting and exploded of royal formulas, by the su; 
position that this mummery is made the cloak for some far different d 
signer. If not—if there be not some subtle and far-reaching plot in pré 
gress, for the better concealment of which this delirious hubbub and excit 
1e blank } 


ment have been expressly organized—then are we driven to tl 
irresistible conclusion, that his Imperial Majesty Napoleon III. is derang: 


by the delirum of success. 
For the birth of an heir, per se, is far from increasing the stability of tl 


throne, to which the father clambered over violated charters and the mang 
led bodies of thousands of the noblest French. It excites to revived acti. 
ity the adherents of both the Bourbon and Orleans dynasties, who might 
otherwise have awaited with patience until the mercy of God, either by 
illness or the hand of the assassin, should remove the foul impediment frot 

the path of their ambition. It exasperates the republicans to renewed coi 

spiracy for a like reason; and we see evidence of this in the unexample 

rapidity with which the religion of “ Marianna” (a pet name for the gi 

dess of liberty) has spread throughout France and Germany within the past 
few months. It tends to excite the jealousy of those Crimean and Afticar 
generals who well know that Louis Napoleon is indebted to the service ot 
their hireling swords for his elevation; and who—but for the appearan 
of an heir—would have been anxious to support him and stand well wi 
him to the last, in the hope that their official position at the time of his 
death, might the more readily enable them to seize by military violence up: 

the reins of power. In a word, the birth of the young King of Algie: 
has done him infinite political disadvantage at home; nor will the sov 
reigns of Europe be likely to place any compensating confidence in th: 
lynasty he aspires to perpetuate, when they remember that Louis Napo 
leon’s life—totally apart from the danger of assassination—is held upon th 
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frailest tenure—that a regency is dangerous in the best-ordered countries, 
and wholly impossible in France, and that, for the last two hundred years, 
no monarch of that land has been succeeded by a son upon the throne. 

Supposing for a moment, therefore—if only argumenti gratid—that 
Napoleon is not suffering under the delirium of insupportable prosperity— 
supposing him to have some sinister and secret purpose which he veils 
under these fantastic fooleries—(and we know that the most brilliant dema 
gogue of ancient days, cut the tail of a favorite dog in the public market 
place, to give the rabble something to talk about while he perfected a schem« 
for his own advancement)—might it not be as well to take a general view of 
the condition of affairs in Europe, so that we may, at least, be enabled to 
form some plausible conjecture of the object, to the attainment of which 
so much seems madly sacrificed ? 

The war with Russia is concluded, and all that Louis Bonaparte hoped to 
rain from its suecessful termination is achieved, without the slightest rea 
injury, but rather its reverse, having accrued to the Russian Emperor. The 

’ 
knowledge, while England and Austria merely accorded it with reluctant 


‘“upstart”’—the parvenu, whose title Czar Nicholas boldly refused to ac- 


hesitation, has been received into the family of European despots, and made 
his presence felt therein as the most important member; his army has 
heen employed abroad, side by side with the victors of Waterloo, and the 
prestige of the British soldiery has been tarnished and destroyed, while 
that of the French has increased in an inverse ratio; his fleets and maritim: 
armaments have been increased to an extent that Britain would never haves 
allowed, had it not been that they were allies in a common cause; and his 
sailors have had the benefit of such instruction in naval manoeuvres and dis 
‘ipline, as were afforded by their joint coéperation with the English fleet. 
With a people so quick as the French proverbially are to observe the 
udicrous side of every situation, it would not take many weeks’ acquaint 
ance with the cowardice and stupidity of Dundas to obliterate the recollec 
tion of Lord Nelson’s inevitable successes ; and thus, we may well suppose, 
the moral standard of the French marine has been rescued from that “ slough 
»f despond,” into which the unvarying success of their former enemies and 
present allies caused it very naturally to sink. 

These, if they stood alone, are advantages almost adequate to recompense 
the third Napoleon for his share of the expenses and sacrifices incurred 
during the Eastern war; and yet.they form but one item of the immense 
prospective gain which we believe he is preparing, under cover of domestic 
jubilations, to lay hands on, 

Let it be borne in mind that he owes his original elevation, and whatso- 
ever of his power has not since been usurped by bayonets, to the idolatrous 


veneration with which his uncle’s memory is treasured by the citizens and 
soldiery of France. Let it not be forgotten that the plea upon which he 
justified his seizure of the purple, was this—that he appeared as the repre- 
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sentative of the first Emperor, and to carry out toits completion that policy 
which the fraud and force of Great Britain had prevented his uncle from 
accomplishing. 

On the faith of this apology, and in the fixed assurance that his first act, 
when seated firmly on the throne, would be to proclaim war against that 
country whose political and commercial supremacy it had been “ the settled 
policy” of the first Napoleon to overthrow, the usurper was forgiven by the 
great mass of Frenchmen, and many, even of the staunchest republicans, 
were prepared to take service under a banner which offered them some 
hopes of blotting out the stain of Waterloo, and repaying the unutterable 
vengeance which the infamy of St. Helena merits. But France at that 
moment was not in a condition to undertake a war against Great Britain, 
nor indeed against any other power upon the Continent. The name of 
Bonaparte was still regarded as the watchword of aggression and annex- 
ation ; and the first gun fired by the French, no matter upon what protest or 
against what government, would be the alarm-signal for an instant and 
active revival of the principles of the Holy Alliance. If he had attacked 
England at that time, the whole continent would have flown to arms for her 
defense ; his fleet was comparatively insignificant, and his sailors utterly 
cowed by a history which had nothing to chronicle for them except humili 
ation; his finances were wretchedly disordered, and the first breath of hos- 
tilities with the neighboring islands would have produced that bankruptcy 
which we know to be merely another name for revolution. 

A war against England §t that time would have been both useless and 
ruinous: let us now consider the altered condition of affairs at which he has 
arrived through the instrumentality of the alliance into which he seduced 
his own and uncle’s enemy. 

The war undertaken nominally to protect the “independence of the 
Sultan,” has resulted in imposing on the Porte conditions a thousand times 
more disastrous and degrading than were ever dreamed of by the late Czar 
Nicholas; the provinces which were seized by Russia on the commencement 
of the war as temporary guarantees for the fulfillment of a treaty, are now 
consolidated into one and rendered finally and wholly independent, in all but 
name, of the Sultan’s authority; the internal administration of affairs is 
altered in accordance with French and English views ; every trace of Mussul- 
man superiority has been swept away from the civil code; the army which 
performed in its own wild way such prodigies of valor along the banks of the 
Danube and from behind the ramparts of Silistria, is now disorganized by a 
discipline to which it is not in its nature to submit, and spirit-broken by a 
system of drill which eradicates all idea of individual courage; the Black 
Sea is declared to be a neutral lake upon which the Sultan can not exercise 
even the poor remains of that fleet whose flower was destroyed by the 
prearranged massacre of Sinope; the mouths of the Danube, it is true, are 


in part freed from Russian control—an arrangement which is vastly benefi- 
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cial to Austria, and a no small bounty to such grain-importing countries as 
France and England ; the fortress of Kars—the very keystone of the Sultan’s 
possessions in Asia—was not only permitted to fall an unassisted prey 
before the long-baffled fury of the Russian General, Mouravieff, but it is 
now in evidence in the blue books of the British Parliament, that the Allies 
strove earnestly to bring about that catastrophe, and even prevented the 
sailing of the expedition which Omer Pasha had planned for the relief and 
sustenance of the garrison; for it was necessary to the peace which Louis 
Napoleon looked for after the fall of Sebastopol, that the Czar should have 
some compensating triumph with which to offset that admitted loss: the 
financial credit of Turkey is utterly and hopelessly impaired. 

As for Russia, her position on the Euxine has been infinitely improved by 
the decree of neutralization; nor will she longer have any need for such a 
costly fortress as Sebastopol, since the sea is henceforth a mare clausum to 
the armed vessels of every nation. She possesses both the energy and 
means to build a fleet of commercial steamships at Nicolaieff, which may be 
armed or converted into transports at the first call of necessity ; these ves- 
sels will possess the advantage of defraying their own expenses while en- 
gaged in trade; they will be manned, moreover, by experienced seamen, 
such as the merchant-service alone can furnish; and whenever the Czar’s 
attentive ear shail catch the death-rattle in the “sick man’s” throat, (ten to 
one he will find the Allies compressing it!) a telegraphic message will be 
enough to furnish these “leviathans afloat” with teeth and claws. 

W hat reason, then, has Russia to complain? Her military fame has been 
raised to the very pinnacle of glory, by the confessed superiority of her en- 
gineers, and the obstinate valor displayed, on all occasions, by her troops, 
Her finances have not suffered one tithe of the expenses inflicted on her 
assailants; for she fought on her own soil, while they had to convey men 
and munitions from an enormous distance: her credit is still uninjured, as 
is proved by the readiness and easy terms on which she obtained such loans 
as she applied for: not only all she asked of Turkey, but four-fold what she 
asked of the Sultan, on behalf of his Christian subjects, has been extorted 
by the treacherous “liberality” of the Sultan’s allies; and, indeed, it is ex- 
tremely probable that, before long, Abdul Medjid will solicit the friendly 
interposition of the Czar to save him from the utter annihilation with which 
he is threatened by his Western “friends,” The fortifications of Bomarsund 
turned out to be a worthless and expensive superfluity; but the granite 
ramparts of Cronstadt still frown in impregnable majesty, and the ships of 
his Baltic fleet are still as formidable as when they lay in sullen line beneath 
the guns of Helsingfors, awaiting the attack which the allied admirals 
thought it more prudent not to make. And in the Conference did he ap- 
pear with an humbled or a vanquished air? With Austria openly upon his 
side, and France scarce endeavoring to conceal her desire for ‘ peace at any 
price,” he was numerically equal, and, morally, far weightier than England, 


») 


~ 
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whose ambassador had the wavering support of the Sardinian minister, (if 
that be worth the reckoning,) and the indignant but helpless remon- 
strances of Aali Pasha, to back him against “ the foregone conclusion.” 

In vain did the Thunderer of Printing-House Square declaim in rounded 
periods and exasperated epigrams against the “indecent and demoralizing 
anxiety for peace,”’ exhibited by England’s august and imperial ally: in 
vain did it make itself ridiculous by threats that, “if the honor and inter- 
ests of Great Britain be not duly consulted in the terms of the pacification,” 
the British Lion will repudiate such terms, and, henceforward, carry on the 
war irrespective of any allies whatsoever. This brutwm fu/men is not heard 
amid the revelry with which Paris hails the conclusion of a distasteful war; 
and England finds itself upon the Continent, where, three years ago, she 
was all-powerfal, without so much as a German principality to do her ho- 
mage, or swear fealty to her fortunes. 

Louis Napoleon is to-day, and for at least some time to come, the acknow- 
ledged master of the European governmental systems. Ie gratified the Czar, 
and Prussia as well, by insisting on the admission of the latter Power to 
participate in the conclusions of the negotiation: he holds Austria as his 
fast friend alike from fear and inclination: he is admitted into continental 
politics, not merely as a necessity, but from a conviction of his superior 
wisdom, and should he now revive his uncle’s “settled policy,” and pro- 
claim (upon any one of the thousand pretexts which a settlement of his late 
partnership with England can not fail to afford) hostilities against Great 
Britain, he would be supported—if not actively, then tacitly—by the whol 
of the continental powers, and might regain a domestic popularity second 
only, if at all, to that with which the Je petit corporal was once indued. 

We by no means desire to have it understood that his present situation is 
the most secure or enviable in the world. We know that serious signs of 
discontent have recently been manifested by the army, and that even the 
Zouaves, and other returned Crimean regiments, have been exiled from 
Paris to the provinces, as a punishment for some trifling indications of dis- 
affection. He has, moreover, unwisely increased the number of his guards, 
to such an extent, that the line complain bitterly of the number and privi- 
leges of these favored troops. We remember a statement of the great Na- 
poleon’s, to the effect, that he “could not select another regiment of guards, 
from his whole army, without perceptibly diminishing the moral strength 
and courage of the whole line.” Perhaps the nephew may be taught that, 
by concentrating his known and devoted adherents into regiments, he has 
withdrawn from the great mass of his soldiery that little leaven of Napo- 
leonism, wherewith the whole might have been leavened. His finances, 
moreover, are considerably embarrassed, and the short-sighted multitude 
begin querulously to ask what good has resulted to France to compensate 
for all the blood and treasure lately wasted ? 

Again it must be borne in mind, that England is much better prepared 
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for war, at this present time, than she was on the breaking out of hostilities 
with Russia. Many of the cobwebs of aristocratic misrule have been swept 
away for ever by the savage necessities of the first Crimean campaign. Her 
commissariat department is as regular and perfect now, as before it was im- 
potent and extravagant. She has continued, and continues her gigantic 
preparations for war, totally unmindful of the peace which, for many 
months, she must have known to be inevitable, and wholly regardless of 
the pretended anxiety which the govermental press of Paris has exhibited. 
Iler whole southern coast is being strongly fortified; her navy-yards are 
choked with floating batteries, and other armaments, suitable to repel inva- 
sion; and her militia, having been now in active service for a space of two 
years, may be considered nearly equal to the regular army. England is, in 
every respect, a much more formidable foe at the present moment, so far as 
she herself is individually concerned, than she has been at any time within 
the last thirty years: but she has lost her continental influence, and should 
Louis Napoleon succeed in gaining over Alexander to an alliance having 
for its object the obliteration of English supremacy, it would go hard with 
“haughty Albion,” to retain her eminence. 

No doubt a war against Great Britain would, for a time at least, restore 
the wavering loyalty of the army, and reclaim to Napoleon much of the 
blind enthusiasm which was felt for him by the peasantry of the rural dis- 
tricts: and we think we can distinguish amid the noise and purposed con- 
fusion with which he has caused the birth of his heir to be celebrated, the 
low, hoarse murmurings of an under-current which bodes no permanence 
to the present alliance. Indeed there are many close observers of our ac- 
quaintance who predict that an alliance between France and Russia will 
follow hot-foot on the conclusion of peace; and that, before two years 
from the date of the termination of the late hostilities, the armies and ar- 
maments of France, in alliance with those of the Czar, will be arrayed 
against the banner of St. George. For our own part, without fully indors- 
ing the conjecture, we consider it extremely probable; and that the wisest 
heads in England agree with us, is proved by the laborious energy with 
which preparations for defense and hostilities are continued. 

In conclusion, let it be remarked that not one word is said in the terms 
of pacification relative to the condition of Poland, Hungary, or Italy! And 





yet it was on their avowed intention to right the wrongs of these dismem- 
bered and oppressed nationalities, that our sympathies were claimed on the 
side of the Western Allies at the commencement of the war. In this article 
we have confined ourselves exclusively to the condition of the governments 
of Europe. In our next we shall consider the state of the different peo- 
ples whose interests and liberties have been more or less affected by the 
struggle. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 


No. 12 


Wisdom’s way is one; 
In thy soul the gate is set— 
Other man found never yet— 


Other is there none. 
One is Wisdom’s key 
Fraud will tempt in vain the lock— 


Force will find it firm as rock— 


Other none may be. 


Gate and key are one; 
‘ Know thyself,” will open wide, 
that “ Ask thyself’ be tried— 


Other are there none. 


SUFFERANCE. 
(BUD AND BLOSSOM.) 


No. 13. 








fer with a laughing lip, 
Let the wind thy branches strip— 
So the core be sound and green, 
Growth and vigor in thee dwell ; 
Spanned by summer’s burning arch 
Bud and blossom both may parch— 
So the sap be fresh and clean, 
Bud and blossom yet shall swell; 
Measure woe with mocking eye, 
Jest and let the world roll by— 
Strength is best in sufferance seen 
Learn to laugh and all goes well. 
ROSENBERG. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF PERSEPOLIS: 


OR, FIVE YEARS IN THE LIFE OF A GENTLEMAN-FARMER IN 
THE KINGDOM OF NEW-JERSEY. 


BY MR. QUIGG. 


CHAPTER THIRTEENTH 
APPLE-JACK. 


T'nosk fortunate individuals who have never crossed the 
boundaries of the United States, especially those who have 
never travelled away into the barbarous regions known in 
history, and exhibited upon maps, as the kingdom of New 
Jersey, will probably desire to know the meaning of the title of 
this ch apter. 

Kew indeed who have not read the most terrible chapters of 
human misery, or acted the greatest sorrows, can form any 
adequate conception of the horror, suffering, eae and 
remorse, symbolized by those two words—Apple-Jack ! 

In all parts of the world—from the froz en regions of the 
North, w here life and death contend in icy mail—from the ul- 
tima thule of comfort and ¢ ivilization, to the sunny vineyards 
of the prolific South, it is possible to get something to drink 
which is not absolutely poison. I make no reference to water. 
sare only, and persons of transcende ey elevated phi 
lanthropy, are ever supposed to use that fluid internally. 

Kverywhere else in the world, then, you can "find some 
thing fit to drink. 

In New-Jersey ha can get nothing but APPLE-J ACK. 

The rich wines of Spain, the lighter vintages of the Rhine, 
the a of the Dutchman, the aay of the Russ, the 
beloved ale of John Bull, the Monongahela of our own land, 
are all excellent in their w ay, and have each their devoted ad- 
herents and admirers. But I never heard, saw, nor imagined 
any man hardy, foolish, abandoned enough to de fend, praise, 
or recommend the Apple-Jack of New-Jersey. 

As its name imports, it is made from the juice of the apple. 


? 
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That little kingdom, indeed, abounds in apple-orchards; but, 
like the great majority of her productions, nature derives 
small assistance from art in their development. The orchards 
are mostly old, and more or less worn out, and the fruit, al- 
though raised in considerable qu: antities, is generally of an . 
ferior quality. No better use, therefore, can be f yund for it, 
than turning it oe cider, and the cider is usually of so = 
durate a character, so j» ticularly and resolutely “ hard,” that 
a single mouthful ‘ha : tue same effect as a strong decoction of 
persimmons, and will restrain a man, in his personal commu- 
nications with his friends, for a month afterwards, to a sharp 
whistle. 

The peculiar acidity of this beverage, perhaps accounts for 
the fact that all the inhabitants of that small kingdom 
their teeth between the ages of sixteen and twenty-five. 

The larger part of the cider goes, therefore, by a kind of 
fatal necessity into the worm, and is distilled into “ Apple- 
Jack.” In color this national beverage of the Jerseys is a 
sickly white, in smell—cockroaches fed on patchouli, in taste 
—indescribable! 

[ have, however, actually seen a native of those parts drink 
it raw, and-—and smack his lips after it; th foes aaa vated, 
no-nosed, paiate-waating—b ut I will be calm as fat 

Bad as it is, it is the only drink manufactured in that king 
dom, and, by whatever name the intoxicating cup, proffe red 
—— its boundaries may be called —whether fends. gin, 

liskey, rum, or what not, be sure that you are merely 
shaaiod with a name—be sure it is unblessed, and its sole in- 
gredient that remorseless devil—APPLE-J ACK. 

Therefore, if Z should ever be your fortune to poety 
through that unhappy country, and you be not total absti- 
nence mad, tae: a pocket-pistol with you, and fill it bef fore 

yu start, with old Q. My advioe is dictated by the sincerest 
desire for your health and safety, and I solemnly assure you, 
that should you refuse to be warned, should you refuse to arm 
yourself, should you Seiten my advice, and reject my coun- 
sel, you will be a melancholy object in less than twenty-four 


u" 
1 
I 


hours after you start, and worthy of the profoundest pity. 
You will drink. You will also drink Apple-Jack. You can 
not avoid it. There is a kind of fatal necessity in it. The 
very novelty of the potion, its total dissimilarity to every 
other fluid, ‘will impel and compel you. The smell will not 
prevent you. You will argue yourself out of it. You will 
‘pish” and “ pshaw” at yours self as citified, prejudiced, and 
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Miss-Nane y ish, and you will drink that Satanic brewage. You 
will not only drink once, but, in a kind of dreamy horror, and 
because, as it were, the very extremes of disgust and desire 

approach so nearly that you can scarce be certain upon which 
you stand—you will drink again. It is possible you ma 
survive your second drink. I say, if you be a man ‘of cae. 
lean fr: ame and ostrich digestion, you may live after it, and go 
about as if nothing were the matter with you. But you are 
deluded; your life is prolonged for a little while, but it is only 
at the expense of your entire constitution. Your doom is 
sealed. The recording angel jots down ‘“ Apple-Jack” after 
your name, and leaves you. He has no further interest in 
you. Thenceforth, the fiend has a mortgage on you, his grasp 
is On your vitals. You have swall owed him whole, and he 
revels in you as he did in the herd of swine. Keep at a re- 
spectable distance from the fire. Avoid steep places, rock, 
chasm, or gulley. A sudden, horrible, nameless gnawing pain 
and terror have possession of you. Its paroxysms are at first 
a ane — infrequent. Diree tly the Vy become shi arper, and ac- 
celera e the ir return. A little while more, and all the host of hell 
are ho ding their revels in you! Poor wretch! he dies a death 
worse th: in theirs who pe rished of the Borgia poison, who lin- 
gered under the slow destruction of the ‘‘ Aqua Tophana,” 
who cealinwed molten lead, or coals of fire! He dies, and his 
epitaph is—Apple-Jack ! 

am thus particular in my description and warning, from 
purely philanthropic motives. J am not inclined to use too 
much of any, the best, liquor. I flatter myself, that I am as 
temperate a gentleman as ever clapped a bottle under his belt. 
| hold the idea of temperance in profound veneration; tem- 
perance in all things, in life and speech, in our estimate of our 
neighbors, in bearing and forbearing, in deportment and i 

‘tion, in all things in short, do I wed the true idea of tem- 
perance io be a cognate one with that charity which thinketh 
no evil. I take no shame to a to any amount of good 
liquor. I do not apologize for it. I do not pretend that I re- 
sorted to it as a medicine. Ido not whip the devil around the 
stump with so flimsy a lash. But I am ashamed, deep ne truly 
as aahis amed of what I am about to confess, since it imp lies the 

worst of all possible crimes—want of taste. 

I drank—Apple-Jack. 

[ drank it once. I confess it. I did drink it, and it is pre- 
cisely that glass of Apple-Jack which gave rise to the adven- 
ture—the domestic adventure Iam about to relate. That glass 
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of Apple-Jack, however, was intimately associated and con- 
nected with a train of circumstances precedent and consequent, 
without detailing which it would be impossible for my re vaders 
to understand the whole enormity of its character, or the ter- 
rible moral and physical effects produced by that atrocious dis- 
tillation. It was, in fact, are connected with, and in- 
deed necessarily grew out of, and formed the calamitous se 
quel to, “ My First Horse-Trade.” 

The ch: wrming village of Persepolis, as I have said, lay just 
below us. Elevated as we were we could look down upon it 
much the same as you look down upon the little Italian “ po- 
dere,” with their red-tiled roofs from some one of those disman- 

tled forts ulices, which crown almost every peak. We could count 
the houses in the town almost, and catch beyond it a glimpse of 
the river glittering whitely in the sun. This elevated and pic- 

turesque position added another charm to the situation. Lying 
so near us, too, the village often seduced us into an evening’s 
stroll through it, and a bit of gossip at the post-office, or Mr. 
Keel’s store, or Peter Vedenter’s, or old Mrs. Crawl’s candy- 
shop, and that is the way I came to fall into a very large steel- 
trap. 

I chanced, one evening, to mention that, if I could find what 
I liked in that way, I meant to buy my wifea pony. That 
very next afternoon, as I was walking upon our fine piazza, 
and moralizing on the precarious nature of the prop which 
supported the south-west corner of the kitchen-portico roof, 
my desire was anticipated. But of that anon. I am in no 
hurry to come to the pony, although the pony was in a hurry 
to come to me. 

I really must be pardoned a digression. I must be pardoned 
stopping here, a moment, to describe our house. Perched like 
some strange bird, for it had two wings, upon the summit of 
red-shale hill, it rested in barren and solitary grandeur. Not 
a tree, not a shrub, not so much as a good-size d weed grew in 
its vicinity, or broke the universal baldness of the surrounding 
land. Dimly i in the distance loomed up the great gate which 
gave entrance to the “grounds,” a name never more fully de- 
served, for ground was all there was. The gate, a Grecian 
structure, intended to be imposing, was flanked on either side 
by the debris of what had once been a rail-fence, but had now 
long since fallen to pieces, and rather invited than repelled the 
predatory incursions of enterprising herds and flocks. <A 
wheel-track, dignified with the title of “ avenue,” led from the 
gateway to the house, in a straight line of some ‘three hundred 
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yards long. The house itself was of considerable extent, and, 
standing so bare and lonely on the hill-top, looked much 
larger than it really was. Built of brick, in the Grecian style, 
it had, at a distance, a fine monumental appearance, and sug- 
sested the idea of some body of great importance being buried 
there. he pillars were fine, a little s slim, perhaps, and attenu- 
ated for the strict rules of art, but lofty and expressive. 
Those i in front of the main house were finis shed, those in front 
of the kitchen-wing were not. The reason was an excellent 
one, but did not prevent the lack of a pillar at that corner 
striking the uninformed observer as remarkably odd. At that 
very corner, and just where the pillar ought to be, was the old 
well, After he had finished his house, the enter rprising indivi- 
dual who “sold me,” discovered he might dig as much as he 
pleased anywheres else upon the whole farm without coming 
to water, unless he went to an enormous depth. The old well, 
in 1 fact, was nearly a hundred feet deep, and must have bee n 
cuted when to ie they were not ashamed. My predeces- 
sor, therefore, gave up the boring for a new one, as too expens- 
ive an amusement by half, and —— ~ » affair with 
his pocket and his taste, by ‘leavi ing the old well where it was. 
But the roof of the piazza must be toe, and as a pillar 
‘vidently could not rise strongly with a well-hole for a base, 
he knocked a couple of bricks out of the front of the house, 
and braced a piece of timber at an angle from the hole to the 
lower point of the roof. This, as may be readily imagined, 
was an architectural freak, whieh added a good deal fo the pic- 
turesqueness of that part of the structure, if not to its neatness. 
It gave it, indeed, the air of a fine young fellow, with ashoe king 
bad hat, or a gayly-dressed woman w ith a terrible great hole in 
her stocking. Singular as it was, I may as well confess here, 
and at once, that I was altogether too fond of the picturesque 
ever to attempt an alteration, and there it stood, that ‘“ prop 
which did support my house,” a perpetual eye-sore to Mrs. 
(Quigg and friends, and a source of profound calculation and 
infinite odd reflections to myself. 

[ was calculating, a how long it would before that 
piece of timber would fall, and, when it did fall, whether it 
would go plump down _ ipo well, or slide dis agonally into 
the kitchen-window and 1] some body, when the excellent 
neighbor spoken of ae a to the door. He was mounted 
upon a sleek, round, bright-eyed, quick-stepping, knowing- 
looking sorrel pony. I took a fane y, a prodigious fancy to the 
pony the moment I saw him. He was the very moral of the 
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pony I had been wishing for, the reality, upon four legs, of 
my pony ideal. Of course I made up my mind to have him, 
and, of course, I was, at that time, verdant enough to flatter 
my self that my excellent neighbor, who was on his back, and 
looking, with a level look, right into my eyes, did not see into 
my thoughts. Infatuated idiot that I was, I am confident 
now, that he not only saw into me, but clean through me also, 
and into the parlor-window where my wife was sitting admir 
ing that beast of a sorrel pony. 

T made up my mind to buy him. 

It was my first attempt to buy a horse on my own hook 
The stock of the farm we had taken as it stood, and, luckily 
for us, it stood pretty decently upon its legs. But I had never 
before gone delib rately to work to buy a horse, on my own 
judgment, to suit my own fancy, and wholly upon my own 
re spons sibility. I felt, therefore, as I took the resolution, a 
mingled sensation of boldness and trepidation. In fact, I felt 
as small boys are accustomed to feel when just resolved to 
play truant. I felt large and small at the same moment 


Quite large, as if I were about to “do something.” Quite 


small, and with a strong tendency to shiver in my shoes, at 
my own temerity. 
‘With the common fatuity of ignorance, I began, by way of 


looking like an old hand at the business, by ais scovering, - 


what I flattered myself was an easy, knowing, nonchalant man- 
nel that the pony had a scar on the off fore-leg, and “ puffe a 
boat the ankles. I hinted at wind-galls. 
lt 


{* 


My good neighbor smiled as if he felt sorry forme. Thrust 
ing my hands under my coat-tails, I marched _ 1pously 
around the animal until I reached his 1 nigh hind-] “Um!” 
said I; “have a blood-spavin one of these days.” 

My respectable neighbor received this prophetic suggestion 
as a capital j ioke. Abashed by my ill-suecess in the dis scovery 
of blemishes, I “‘stumped,” at once, for a “trade.” Never sav 
a man so astonished ; in my life! 


“ What a face had he thereto? 
Alas! my heart is wonder wo 
That I ne can discriven it!” 


I must leave him, like Chaucer, undescribed. I urged 
purpose. 

‘Impossible 

‘Impossible !” said I; “really, that seems strange; I thought 


1»? 


Jersey was a great place for horse-trading.” 
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‘Well! some folks trade a considerable. 

“Do you never trade?” 

‘Well, I don’t make a practice of tradin’.” 

“But you do sometimes ?” 

“Wal, now and then to suit a friend, mayhap, I kind 
0’ change off with him. Somethin’ of his he don’t want, and ] 
do, and somethin’ o’ mine I don’t want, and he does.” 

‘And the pony?” said I, recurring pertinaciously to the 
subj C 

i npossibl e!—family pony—pet of the children—old wo- 
an couldn’t do w ithout him,” ete., ete. 

“is ‘“‘old woman” coughed. 

[ knew what that meant as clear as preaching. She might 
fs a3 well have said, out loud: “ Pooh! Mr. Quigg, you set 
up for a jud; lge of horse-flesh! Don’t you see the pony is ex- 
actly the pony want? I’m ashamed of you for making 
yourself so ridicul ous, Mr. Quigg. ” 

[ looked around. I caught Mrs. Quigg’s eye. Her eye was 
upon me. I became nervous. I abandoned the line of trade, 
and offered to buy. Another severe check. Nothing to be 
done that way, cither. Didn’t want to sell. Merely ca lled over 
to take a look at my new cultivator. Heard they were first-rate 
for corn. Thought of getting on Would like to try mine 
first. Rather guessed the weather w asn’t settled. 

Neighbor paused, Asked the pony ’s value, in sheer des- 
perati nm. Pony invaluable. I begun to think so, too. Fran- 
ae uly urged his maste r, however, to make a guess, just a guess 

ls p srobab le V3 alue. Ne ighbor gue ssed—cue sse ds a hundre d— 
a gee hundred—a very cool hundred. Offered the indeed. 
and was instantly “took up” and “took in.” 

My re spectable neighbor, dear obliging soul, got off, dis- 
mounted, took the bridle and saddl e, and left me the halter, 

“for luck.” It was well he did, or I should have hung myself 
with it six hours afterwards. The mere luck of the thing 
saved me. 

My kind, accommodating neighbor went down “the ave- 
nue” with the s saddle on his own “back, instead of the pony’s 
and I tied the pony to a post for the family toadmire. ‘ How 
good it was of our neighbor,” said Mrs. Quigg, “to let you 
have the dear little fellow, and how accommod: iting to walk 
home, and carry that great, heavy saddle. I’m sure, Mr. 
Quigg, if you had the least bit of politeness in the world, 
after he was so very obliging, you might have been a little so 
yourself, and offered to send the saddle home by our man.” 
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[ hung my head in silent shame. I was self-convicted. It 
was rude in the extreme; but then I had been so taken up 
with the pony, I really had not thought of any thing else. 

The first family arrangement, after our friend, the farmer, 
had disappeared, was to amuse the baby by se stting it upon the 
pony’s back. The pony’s nose went down to the ground, and 
his heels went up into the air. Providence and the nurse 
saved the baby. Evidently the pony was not used to _ ibies. 
All our neighbor’s children, with whom he was such a pet, 
must be large, half-grown, full- grown. Ife could not have any 
baby, ce srtainly. Baby was taken away, therefore, into the 
house. Next, my wife offered him, that is, the pony, an apple, 
and said, “ Poor fellow!” in a tone of the most wit ning tender 
ness. iN pony of any feeling would have been entirely over- 
come by it. I am sure I was, it sounded so like old times by 
the little lake, and so forth. Our pony, he was ours, our hun- 
dred-dollar pony made a gesture with his fore-foot. Ha! he 
must have been taught to shake hands. What a polite pony! 
what a treasure! One foot, did I say? Before I could hold 
out my hand, to haan his no doubt affe ctionately intended, 
but rather rude offer to Mrs. Quigg, he made a gesture with 
both fore-feet—not a polite gesture this time, < a threatening 
one, ne laid his ears back savagely. Inste ad of a polite pony, 
he must be a pugilistic pony, for he struck out “ one, two,” at 
the same time showing his teeth, as if entertaining a strong de- 
sire to bite the lady’s head off instead of biting theapple. The 
lady retreat ed precipitately after the baby, and I was left alone 
with the pony. 

All the men were at work in the fields, at a distance from 
the house. I untied the pony, and ie to lead him to 
the stable! Lead, quotha! Pony wouldn’t stir a foot. I 
eoaxed. Pony backed. I made use of several imprope r 
expressions. [ may say I swore like Uncle Toby, or the army 
in Flanders. Pony snorted disdainfully. I made a threaten- 
ing gesture. Pony cavorted. I jerked the halter Pony tried 
to ju imp over my head. Dodged in time, and slapped sav- 
agely at him with the halter-lead. Pony measured his « dis- 
tance, and made a more scientific jerk, and went away, head 
up and tail up. Luckily, the gate was shut, and he had n othing ¢ 
but the lane from the house to the barn to run in. I went 
after him. Pony turned and came at me. Took the fence 
myself, like a thorough-bred. Came over again and resumed 
the chase. Flattered myself I had pluck enough to face 
.ssorrel pony, at least; and I chased the pony and the 
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pony chased me for at least half an hour, during which time I 
was several times down on both sides of the fence at once. 
At last pony appeared to make up his mind that he could not 
catch me, and walked quietly into the stable, of his own accord. 
[ crept up to the barn, like an Indian dodging a foe, and shut 
the door. Had him sure at last, and experienced a delight- 
ful feeling of triumph. Began, however, to doubt. Had a 
sneaking idea that I had bought a pig in a ‘poke, caught a Tar- 
tar, etc., ete. Resolved, however, to see it through, and tame 
the devil in him, or die in the he roic attempt. 

Exhausted nature craving sustenance after my violent exer- 
tions, took dinner with an appetite. 

Wife gloomy. Silence more eloquent than words, wrapping 
the party in its solemn pall. Pony not mentioned. - 

After dinner I summoned my faithful little henchman, Ned 
—— a stubby little Frenchman of infinite pluck, who officiat- 
ed as groom to the Rougemont establishment, to hold solemn 
council upon the best manner of improving the manners of the 
pony. Having been sold with the usual recommendation of 
“kind in all harness and good under the saddle,” it was resolved 
to “put him to.” The skeleton wagon was first attempted. Not 
a budge. Wecoaxed. The pony preserved the most contempt- 
uous silence and immobility. Singular to relate, he permitte: dus 
to put mens in harness, and take him out, without the slightest 
resistance. [He appeared to view it as so entirely a matter of 
form as to be beneath his notice. It is true, when we got him 
there, there he was, and there he was resolute to stay, for not 
a foot would he budge, neither for love nor cowhide. All the 
Ww hips in the estab lishment, from the fancy carriage-whip to the 
lowly team-persuader, tec shnie: uly known asthe “ black-snake,” 
were worn to pieces on him. From head to tail, “ horribly be 
painted gules,” he stood an equine statue to m: ity red stoicism. 

We paus sed in simple weariness. What was to be done next? 
No beast so fierce but hunger tames his pride. ‘T'o hunger, 
then, we resorted. With a chain-halter we tied him up to the 
branch of a tree, in such a manner as prevented him from 
harming himself. There we left him all night, unfed. The 
next morning we gave him another trial. Stubborn as ever. 
Three hours’ further grace we gave him. Noon came. Unfed 
for twenty-four hours, his stomach was as high as ever. The 
entire language was exhausted in alternate coaxings and objur- 
gations. — a foot was gained. Then a bright idea struck 
me. In obedience to my directions he was taken from the light 
wagon and put to the one-horse farm-wagon, a stout little box 
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body fellow upon bolsters. Innumerable kicking-straps made 
him fast, and double-straps were in the hames. Beneath him 
we piled up a little pyramid of straw. The gates were all set 
wide open. One stood ready, at a given signal, to fire the 
straw. We got on board. Our ship’s con npany consisted of 
brother-in-law Tom, henchman Ned, and myself. Tom took 
asange of the tail-board, which was slightly rick ty, Ned 


Landoz held the ribbons, and I served the six-shooter; fo1 
ens r stood erect, holding in my hand a Colt’s revolver, t 

bly loaded with salt and popper. Before proce eding to direst 
extre miti s, we remonstrated with the pony ; yet once again, 11 


a ner that would = ave overcome the evil dis sposition of any 
Snctle ene Bi it he was deaf to all our solic tions 
and ¢ ntrea aties. The order was passed, therefore, to hold fast 
[ signal led ‘ fire the straw. The straw burst into a flame 
beneath him. At the same moment I let fly in the direction of 
the crupper. Bang went the six-shooter, and bang went thi 
pony. The pony went up on his hind-legs. The pony went 
down upon the ground; but the ground was flame, and the 





atmosphere euipnart. The straps stretched, and the wagon 
2 1 7 1 > 
creaked; but every thing held. A second shot and the increas- 
ae bee SS ae ee tae os oe he 
ing tiame began to shake his resolution. A third decided him 
] t dow he lar 
to leave the neighborhood. Away we went, down the ane, 
7 “17 moo } + 7 °99 
round the corner, up the hill, through the startled village 
Away! away! away! The dogs barked. The children 


screamed, Persepolis rushed to all its windows. Nothin 

the wild huntsman of the Brocken ever rode faster. T'urnine 
that pony to the right hand or the left was totally out of the 
question. But he kept the road, and by a kind of intuition, 
all we met gave us the road. So we went merrily along at a 
two-forty gait, sionally firing salutes from the six-shoot 
to keep bit aot to 9 hi s work. 

A ten-mile heat brought us t ) the little village of Bloomfield, 
wherein dwelled a noted jockey, by name Charles Oldcomb. 
ae being probably fatigued with his extraordinary efforts, 

sented to stop at the door of the tavern, and we alighted. 
The fine, dashir 


i 1g Way, in which we came up to the door, 
however, struck Oldcoml , and he immediately bantered for 


1 trade. gine is not now my pr se to describe a Jersey horse- 
trade. 2 it tosay, that after two mortal hours of chaffer 
ing, we exchanged the 7 ony fora 1 ald-faced, white- footed mare, 
sixteen hands h igh in her stockings 

The day was growing old as we started for h ‘eae W hite- 
Foot prove m 1 quiet, easy-going prad, and we bowled pleas 


jies 
ie 
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antly away for Rougemont. We had had nothing to eat for 
many hours, howe ver, and were very empty and weak. Ata 
couple of miles from home, therefore, we stopped, at a little 
road-side inn, and, with a kind of Hibernian logic, as we were 
dying for something to me got down and took something t 
drink. I grieve to say it, we drank, and I amongst the we. 
[ drank a glass of APPLE- Saas It was the first and last of 
that intoxicating beverage, that unnatural distillation which 
assed these unhappy lips. The results were what might be 
*xpected. 

When we reached the front-gate at Rougemont, although 


I 
I 
{ 


the shades of night were fast gathe ring over the landscape, the 
ntire family, with the exception of the baby, were paraded 


behind that imposing Grecian structure, w aiting for us—wait- 
ing, ahem ! 

[ instantly alighted for the purpose of offering my better- 
half my arm as far as the house; but quickly discovered, on 
reaching the ground, that 1 was growing very sick at the 
stomach, and entirely incapacitated for all polite purposes. 
Apple-Jack ’ Of course, it was A pple-Jack. The rascally 

r . i. A - 
stult was not in my head. Much as I detest and contemn 
drunkenness, I should have been glad if it had been. I should 
have been glad to feel my head as light as a cork, to feel it 
; ino TAI ] like c i a : The | ona able sora haat st — 
going round like a tee-to-tum. he abominable witch-brew 
was in a worse place, it was in my stomach. ‘There it boiled, 
and cramped, and burned, an active tormenting poison, a nest 
of living, squirming se rpents, stirring up a sea of slimy horror, 

2S 7 ° “s - 
which came frothing up into my throat, p! unging me into in- 


finite depths of ghastly sea-sickness, utte rly and hopelessly up- 
setting, overturning, palsying, and destroying me. phe very 
foundations of existence were sapped, the hope life was 
gone, and black despair glared at me with relentless fishy eye. 
There was nothing left for it but to get aw: ay somewheres, and 
lie down, fall down, get down off my feet any way, until my 
stomach either triumphed over its enemies, or that single 
draught, that unutterably destructive mouthful of A 
finished me at once and for ever. It was in me, an 
for the consequences. There was neither use of struggling not 
power to do it. 

But added to all those pains, added to that awful nausea 
was the tormenting, the disgusting knowledge, that al! those 
sympathetic and foolish women—mother-in-law, sister-in-law, 
and wife—took it for granted that I was in a highly improper 


‘ondition, that I had been making such a contemptible ass, 
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such a degraded beas tof myself as to drink several glasses of 
Apple-Jack! that I had, in fact, been revelling in Apple-Jack, 
making merry on it, enjoying it, sinking myself to unknown 
depths of infamy in it, plunging he adlong into an abyss of 
Apple-Jack, an abyss which, I assure you, it made me in- 
tensely dizzy to contemplate even from the secure position of 
my conscious innocence and virtuous horror. 

That suspicion, that more than doubt, which, at a glance, I 

ead in three pair of eyes ex xpanding saucerwards for size— 
ah | that was the unkindest cut of all. The sickness, the pain, 
the horror, might be borne. It was possible, by a severe ex- 
ertion of vanity, to excuse oneself for ‘drinking even one glass. 
But to know that any sane mortal believed you capable, un- 
der any circumstances or conditions, of drinking more than one, 
carried with it an agonizing pang beyond the power of philo- 
sophy or vanity to medicine. 

I read that absurd, dishonorable — in all their eyes, 
especially read I it in the glassy eyes of Mrs. Quigg. The 
stony stare of horror struck me dumb z once. I scorned to 
enter into an explanation. I scorned to defend myself against 
so insulting a suspicion. I turned majestically from them, 
and, with mingled sadness and dignity, made a bee-line for 
the house. Mother-in-ldw, sister-in-law, and Mrs. Quigg 
brought up the rear “in longo ordine,” linked sweetness long 
drawn out, at charging step. Once I turned my head, and 
looked along the line. Mrs. Quigg was in the act of de- 
ploying upon the left as a skirmisher; sister-in-law kept her 
position in the centre, but was fast increasing her pace to 
arun; mother-in-law came on steadily, and thre ateningly in 
the rear. At the sight, I confess the little remainder of my 
gourage evaporate: d—the odds were too great—I broke and run. 

I reached my room. I threw myself upon the bed. “Tired 
nature’s sweet restorer,” “ Balm of hurt minds,” “ Sore labor’s 
bath,” ete., ete., passim, Shakspeare, Young, cum multis aliis, 
shed its divine forgetfulness upon my wearied body and 
nauseated stomach, and, for I know not how 1 ong, I forgot the 
world, and—Apple- Jack! 

J slept. 

When I awoke from that brief plunge in Lethe, from that 
too fleeting Elysium, from that exquisite moment of forgetful- 
ness, a sight almost tragic in its potential horror, salute d me. 

On one side of ~ bed, stood my respected mother-in-l: LW, 
gazing. ‘ But who shall paint that gaze?” NotI. I won't 
try it. 
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It hushed their very hearts that saw 
With horror and amaze.” 
[t is quite sufficient to have met that fixed and stony stare of 
beoeiees calm, and to have lived after it. 
At the foot of the bed, with clasped hands, and lips apart, 
in the attitude and very d imp state of Niobe, stood, also, my 


sister-in-law, and, at my head, close, altogether too close for 
comfort, bending, weeping, shivering, with unutterable woe, 
the shadows of the nether gloom gathering and darkening o’e1 


} 


her face, was the wife of my bosom, the divider of my sorrows, 
in a figure; the doubler of my joys (metaphorically) -Mrs. 
Clarkson Quigg, with a glass of water in one hand, and a plate 
of cold mutton in the other. 

I opened my eyes. 

“Oh!” said mother-in-law. 

«ent gasped sister-in-law. 

‘Husband !” groaned my wife. 

“Are you very ill?” said mother-in-law. 

“Give him some water,” sighed sister-in-law; ‘a glass of 
cold water.” 

‘Take a pi ce of cold mutton, dk arest,” sobbed my wife, in 
a broken-hearted way; “Oh! take some cold mutton—do, 
do, do!” 

‘“ Water!—Cold water!—Mutton!—Cold mutton!” I mur- 
mured with a sort of dreamy horror, impressed with the idea 
that [ was in the other world and beginning to be tormented. 

And they reiterated, ‘ Water! water! cold mutton! cold 
mutton 

“Who are you?” said I, in a hollow voice 

« He doesn’t biew us!” acai sister-in-law. 

‘ He’s flighty, ” sicohed mother-in-law. 

“ “My —my my Quigg’s mad! mad! ma—!” sobbed Mrs. 
Quigg, hysterically 

hen I knew it was a reality of this world, and not a ph an- 
ton pa reant of the next. I sat up in bed, and staring mildly 
at the haggard three 

; W hat, in Heaven’s name, ails you?” [ cried. 

Ails us?” echoed the chorus, in virtuous horror. 

‘“ Ails you, of course, you ridiculous women ?” I cried fran- 

uly. ‘ There’s nothing the matter with me.” 

‘Oh! don’t say so, don’t”—cried mother-in-law, and sister 
in-law. 

Don’t! don’t!” cried Mrs. Quigg; “ but take a piece of cold 


mutton !” 


‘ 
» 
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“Cold mutton!” I shrieked; ‘‘ Why cold mutton: where- 
fore cold mutton ?” 

“‘ Because—because,” she whimpered, “Tommy is just as 
well as ever he was, just as well, and he has been doing 
nothing but eat cold mutton ever since he came home.” 

I saw through it at once. That unfeeling rascal was well; 
his stomach was strong, Apple-Jack had spared him, but he 
did not spare me. He had laid a trap, and practised to abuse 
me with feminine weakness, and cold mutton. 

Yet smarting with my wounds, yet racked and tormented 
with that terrible nausea, and more terrible remorse and self- 
contempt, I was at Tom’s mercy. He had possessed those 
credulous females with the idea that cold mutton was a pana- 
cea, a succedaneum, and cold mutton it must be. There was 
no escape, no resource but to eat the cold mutton or die in 
the attempt. 

I began. I rallied all the powers of my nature to the effort. 
I began to eat. My tender wife fed me. As fast as one piece 
of cold mutton disappeared, she thrust another, with amiable 
violence, between my quivering jaws. Having once devoted 
myself to the sacrifice, my after-efforts rose into the region of 
heroism. The Indian at the stake might well be called less a 
sufferer and a stoic than I. But as the brave himself sinks, 
at last, under repeated blows and tortures, I sank under the 
accumulated misery of that trial, and, with the last piece of 
cold mutton, became—insensible. 

Exhausted nature succumbed, and I fell into a sleep, from 
which all the roar of storm or battle would have been impo- 
tent to rouse me. 

We never mentioned cold mutton after that, nor I never 
hear the words, ‘‘ Apple-Jack,” without a shudder. 

Shortly after, we moved to the city of New-York, and our 
country experience las left such a terror of all beyond it on 
our minds, that I have never been able to induce Mrs. Quigg 
to go even as far away from the city as Hoboken. 
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Tas DEVI FO FAT. 


An anecdote of Dumas, dramatically paraphrased. 


(CONOCLUDED.) 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


Lord Satan, 

The Bailli of Goschenen, 
Master Werner, 

Walter Furst, 

Arnold, 

Burghers, Mechanics, Singers, 
Catherine Walden, 

Young Women, Singers. 


Sorne—Goschenen, Switzerland. Time, 1666. 


SCENE IV. 
Another apartment in the Bailli’s house. 
Enter ARNOLD. 


Arn.—My master, the Bailli, is the bravest man in Switzerland! I never 
thought so before, that’s a fact. But here he has spent half the night in his 
library, single-handed, cheek-by-jowl with the devil! I can smell the brim- 
stone yet! 

Enter the Batu. 


Bailli.—Take these letters, Arnold, to the bishop and clergy of the valley. 

I want them all to meet me at the bridge as soon after sun-rise as may be, with 

music and banners and all their consecrating implements. Be active about 

this, Arnold ; let them hurry as if their lives depended on it. 

(Exit Arnold.) 

Lord Satan will kick, to a certainty, when he discovers my game ; but if I can 

vet the bridge exorcised and consecrated by the Church, he may kick and be 

hanged to him! Ha! ha! but I won't laugh yet. Let those laugh who win. 
(Exit.) 
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SCENE V. 
The Alps. One end of the new bri lore rests on the tentre ¢ f tiie 


, . ral , ! , 
the bridge runs off thence he hin l the side scenes. 


and 


. ” = i ps , , 
SATAN 28 discovered w ukinNe about and slappi J iis h is fo keep 


himse li warm. 


Satan.—W hat an infernally cold morning! Isn't that a bridge, thoug 
[ promised it should last five hundred years, and, really, 1 might have said fi 
thousand ; it is as solid as a mountain of adamant, and, I flatter myself tha 
the style is not bad! It has that happy mixture of line and curve, horizontal! 
and perpendicular-—hello! what's that? A man, by Judas Iscariot! H« 
an early bird, that joker ; and he is mine per contract. Let me look at the 
paper—not that! that’s Master Werner's bond that I picked up in the cottage, 
and from which I have carefully removed seals and signatures; serves // 
rightany how! Ah! this is my contract : “ The soul of the first one that crosses 
the bridge.” No difficulty about the one, if that chap 
minute longer! Eh? why, it’s Werner himself! first-rate! this beats cock 


i : : 
(Sata tnds aside. 


] 1] y Lite ” 
101ids ON DIS Way half a 


fighting. 
Enter Werner from the bridge. 


Wern.—I wonder where the devil this bridge came from! Solid stone and 
built since yesterday! But I can’t stop for bridges. What a cursed piece ot 
luck to have lost that bond! I must find it, and I must be at the Bailli’s to 
day to make good my claim on it. This is the way I came. I shall find it 
somewhere on the road. (Going.) 


Satan.—Stop one moment, my fine fellow ! 

Wern.—O Lord! there’s that devilish fellow again, with the red breeches 
Excuse me, sir, if you please ; I am in great haste. 

Satan.—Never mind your haste ; you shall have plenty of time to get ove 
it before I have done with you. 

Wern.—W hat can you possibly have to say to me? 

Satan.—Not much ; but it’s to the purpose! Do you know one Frances: 
Hofer, the Bailli of Goschenen ? 

Wern.—Yes, yes; a very bad man! Do you want him? I can show yo 
his house. 

Satan.—Don’t trouble yourself; read that! 

Wern.—O Lord! O Lord !, this is a contract, giving up to the—the— 

Satan.—Out with it! the devil. 

Wern.— Y e—ye—yes! to the devil the soul of the first one that crosses this 
diabolical bridge ! 

Satan.—Precisely so; you admit the Bailli’s signature ? 

Wern.—Yes, it is his signature. 

Satan.—Come along, then; I have as little leisure as you. Will you walk 
or ride? : ; 








~ 
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Wern.—Neither, by Jupiter! I have bethought myself—It’s no go, Mr 
Devil! 

Satan—Umph! you dispute the contract, then? 

Wern.—N ot at all. It is a good contract—unless in one respect, the Bailli 
has caught you napping. But you will please to observe, Mr. Devil, that I do 
not belong to the jurisdiction of Goschenen. I was born and bred in the 
Grisons, and although the Bailli of Goschenen may be a very potent Bailli, 
and a very good friend of yours, he has no power to bind me over to your 
lordship. No, sir! I defy you! That for you and your contract! I once 
thought it would be a terrible thing to meet the devil ; but now that I see you 
on a sudden, and face to face, I find you are no great shakes after all. 

Satan.—Do you? Take that! 

(He kicks Werner.) 

Wern.—Welp! help !—you cruel devil; you have broken my leg. 

Satan.—Not a bit of it! I have only given you a dose of my patent ex- 
tract of paralysis. You'll be better to-morrow; but I’m afraid you'll be dis- 
appointed to-day. You'll never get to the Bailli’s on that little matter of 
business before sun-set. Ha! ha! ha!—too bad, isn’t it? By the by, there’s 
your bond. 1 found it where you dropped it. Your passing this way enables 
me to return you this valuable paper without any trouble. Ha! ha! ha! my 
respects to you, sir! Good morning, sir—I’m no 


(Werner drags himself off, Satan stands 
laughing at him.) 


great shakes, eh? Ha! ha! ha! You'll know better next time—Ha! all 
ight, at last, and better than I could have expected. This is truly noble! 


Enter the Batu1 with a bag over his shoulder. 


My dear fellow, I’m rejoiced to see you! What! is it possible? Do you 
really intend to devote yourself, like another Curtius, to the good of your 
‘ountry ! 

Buill—Not exactly! not exactly, please your majesty; but, first let me 
look at your work. Upon my word, a noble piece of architecture ! 

Satan.—Isn’t it ? 

Bailli.—Magnificent ! 

Sutan.—Take a few steps on it—merely to try it. 

Bailli.—No you don’t! not quite so green, please your majesty! But I 
must compliment you on your bridge ; it’s a master-piece. 


Satan.—I told you so. 

Bailli.—Y ou did, and I am happy to find you are a man of your word. 
Satan.—I trust you are not less so. 

Bailli.—N ot a whit—but all in good time. 

Sutan.—W ell—well—but about my pay? What the devil have you got in 


that bag ? 
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Bailli.—That’s what I am going to show you. Wait a moment and yor 
shall be astonished! I have here a creature of rare breed, fine head, clear ey: 
broad chest, and teeth like a crocodile! By the Lord, if he should once get a 
grip on your majesty’s calf— 

(The Bailli has been, meanwhile, untying his bag, 
and opening it toward the bridge.) 


Now, my lord !—st—st—st—ste—boy ! 
(He throws open the bag, and a large dog, 
with a tin canister tied to his tail, 
flies out over the bridge.) 


There he goes! There he goes, Lord Satan! That’s the first one that crosses 
your bridge! There is your soul, such as it is; and, egad, he'll give you 
majesty the slip if you don’t take after him like the very devil !—Ha! ha 
ha! ha! 

Satan. —Ha! ha! 

Bailli—Haw ! haw! haw! haw! 

Satan —Ha! ha!—he! he!—devilish good joke, isn’t it?—he! he! 

Bailli.—First rate !—haw! haw! haw!—ho! ho! ho! Farewell, my ex 
cellent friend! If you ever chance again to visit my dominions— 

Satan.—Really you are too good! 

Bailli.—1 should be more than happy to— 

Satan.—Y our excellency is the most condescending— 

Bailli.— Don’t mention it, my dear friend! nothing in the world would giv: 
me greater pleasure— 

Satan.—I really want words— 

Bailli—You shall have the warmest welcome— 

Satan.—I can not tell you how much— 

Bailli.—And the hottest apartments— 

Satan.—Upon my word— 

Bailli.—I have the honor to renew the assurances of my distinguished con 
sideration ! (Exit Bailli.) 

Satan.—I would not indulge that boor so much as to let him see that I an 
in a rage; but, I'll be even with him! I'll statter this bridge, in the first 
place ! 
(He kicks and pulls away at the bridge, 

but not a stone will move.) 





May I be d— ,—but it’s no use swearing! What a cursed fool I have 
been! I have done my work upon honor, and I can’t move a stone of this 
infernal bridge, to save myself—curse the Bailli! Ah! Ihave it! I'll take 
a rock on the top of that mountain, yonder, and dash it down, avalanche fashion. 


That will do the business—good! Laugh while you may, Mr. Bailli. I'll 
soon make you laugh out of the other corner ! (Exit.) 





ay 
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SCENE VI. 

A mountain-top in the Alps. A strain of church-music is heard from 
below. 

Enter Satan with a huge rock. 

Satan.—W e'll see, now, who will laugh, Mr. Bailli! Ay, there’s the bridge ; 
and here we are two thousand feet above it. This pebble will smash it into a 
thousand fragments, and may happen to catch a straggling soul or two into 
the bargain. A man must be up early in the morning to get ahead of the 
devil! Hallo! what are all those people doing down there? They are mov- 
ing right toward the bridge. Good! my pebble will tickle a score of them! 
Eh? ha!—what are they about? There’s the bishop and the clergy, with 


their banners and music—hark ! 
(A strain of church-musie comes 


up from the valley.) 
Are they going to—why, no !—yes, it is! Beaten again, by all that’s holy! 
They have exorcised the bridge. They have put it under the protection of the 
Church, and I have no more power over it! Curse the bridge, and the bishop, 
and the Bailli, and the whole gencration! I'll frighten them, at least. 
(He throws the rock over the precipice.) 
It’s no use! the rock has no more weight than a feather; it will not fall. 
The Church triumphs, and I am balked, baffled, beaten like a school-boy! 
What shall I do to revenge myself? I'll set about something. Small favors 
now will be thankfully acknowledged. One thing I can do. I can make that 
golden ingot burn the Bailli’s fingers ! ( Exit.) 


SCENE VIL. 
Evening. Grand hall in the Bailli’s house. 


The Bailli and many Burghers are discovered. In the rear, many young 
people, singers, etc., etc. 
Song by the company. 
Make merry, make merry, 
Ye lads of the valley ; 
The devil has come to the fair ; 
He’s cunning, yes, very ; 
But our worthy Bailli 
Has bothered him with his own ware ! 


St. Valentine’s day 
Shall be happy and gay 
Beyond what was e’er known before ; 
For we've got a stone bridge 
O’er the Reuss’s high ridge 
And we dread not the avalanche more. 
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Yet, let us be true! 
Give the devil his due! 
He built us a bridge in a day; 
And though he worked sly 
For a price that was high, 
He at last took a dog for his pay. 


lst Burg.—The best joke of the day ! 

2d Burg.—The best story of the season! 

3d Burg—And the best bridge of the age! 

4th Burg.—To think of our good Bailli’s outwitting the devil! 

All.—Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Bailli—Ay; but I thought at one time that the old rascal would smoke 
me—when I came to “ the first one.” 

All.—Ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Bailli—Well, now to business. Listen, young people. With the assist 
ance of our worthy burghers of the council, I have examined and approved 
these certificates, and find that you have all complied with the requisitions of 
the law. Each couple has obtained the consent of such of their parents as ari 
living. Each young man bas given proof of possessing five marks of gold, and 
now, each pair has our official sanction for marriage. Are Walter Furst and 
Catherine Walden here present ? 

Walter.—We are, sir. 

Bailli—You told me, Walter, that Catherine was, in some manner, bound 
to Werner. 

Walter.—Y es, sir ; but, if your honor please, Werner has not come forward 
to claim the fulfillment of his contract; and, as the day is now past, we sup- 
pose that Catherine is free again. 

Bailli.—That is sound law, Walter; our day closes when the sun sets. But 
what has become of Werner ? 

Werner hobbles in. 

Wern.—Here I am, worthy Bailli, or, at least, what there is left of me after 
my interview with the gentleman in red tights. 

Bailli.~What! have you had a bout with him? 

Wern.—Yes, and come off by the wall, as you see. I was fool enough to 
laugh at him, and defy him, and he gave me a dose of what he called his patent 
paralysis. But, I am better now, and since he has restored to me my bond, | 
have not much reason to complain. Please examine it, my friend, and help 
me to carry out its provisions. 

Baillti—Do you call thisa bond? It isn’t worth a straw! It is neither 
signed nor sealed. 

Wern.—Heh! Impossible! 

Bailli.—Look for yourself. Besides, it is valueless, any how ; for the sun is 
set, and you have forfeited your own conditions. 

Wern.—Beware, Bailli, how you decide thus hastily! I have influence in 
the Grisons, and if you dare to— 








De 
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Bailli—Oh ! if you threaten, Werner, I shall laugh at you! What care I 
‘or your influence in the Grisons? Harkye, Walter, you told me that you 
acked somewhat of your five marks? Now, as this is a proud day for me, 
end a happy day for the valley, we can all afford to be generous. Our friend 
in the red tights who has treated us so well and Werner so ill, gave me, yester- 
lay, a token of his regard in the shape of a golden ingot, worth, I verily be- 
ieve, fifty marks, I bestow it on you, Walter, as a token of my regard ; there. 

(thunder.) 
(givirg it to Walter.) Ho—o—o! thunder and fire! it has changed back to 
a live coal! it’s allina glow! The devil take the devil! How that burnt 
my fingers! 
Thunder. Enter Saran. 

Satan.—My dear friend, I am sorry to intrude upon you; but I havea 
small favor to ask before taking a final leave of your beautiful country. 

Baillt.—I, too, have a small favor to ask ; if you’ll tickle me, I'll tickle 
you. 

Satan.—lone! What is it ? 

Bailli.—Jst cure my fingers, which are scorched to the bone by your dev- 
ilish ingot. 

Satan.—By the by! I remember that ingot! 

Bailli.—So do 1. 

Satan.—I am very sorry ; I forgot to stamp the cursed thing. Nevermind. 
There, your fingers are cured. 

Baili.—So they are! Very odd! Now, my dear sir, what can I do 
for you ? 

Sutan.—You must know, my excellent friend, that in my own country, 1 
have a very pretty reputation for shrewdness; and if it should once get wind 
there that I have been outwitted by a man, the very devil would be to pay! 
What I desire is, that you would use your influence to keep this thing out of 
the ** * *, Mysubjects, generally, are subscribers to that paper, and if this 
story gets into it, my cakes will be all dough. 

Pailli.—Rest easy on that point, friend. I'll manage the * * * 

Satan.—And now, ladies and gentlemen, may I beg that yov, too, will keep 
dark about this little affair? Don’t mention it! I pledge you my honor it 
sha’n’t happen again! Iam sorry to intrude upon you ; but this involves my 
character ; it touches my reputation, and how the dev—I beg your pardon— 
how am I to get on without reputation? As my friend Iago very justly 
remarks: “Who steals my gold steals trash”—eh, sailli? “but he who 
filches from me my good name”—the quotation is something musty. Ladies 
and gentlemen, one good turn deserves another. If you will oblige me in this, 
I will do as much for you whenever you want any thing in my line ; and with 
this understanding, ladies and gentlemen, I have the honor to renew the as 
surances of my distinguished consideration ! 


THE END, 
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PROGRESSIVE INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN 
LIBERTY. 


LIBERTY can not prosper but in a _— congenial with its 
own spirit. Like many plants of noble growth, it must have 
a soil and an atmosphere of its own, and if you deprive it of 
these, you deprive it of the nourishment and suppor‘ neces- 
sary to its vitality. When an imperious interdict was laid on 
the vessel in which, it is said, Cromwell and Hampden had 
embarked in order that they might enjoy the blessings of free- 
dom in the wilderness of the new world, the measure, it may 
be supposed, was denounced as an act of unqualified tyranny, as 
it undoubtedly was, while the friends of liberty, at a subsequent 
period, could not but congratulate each other on a proceeding 
which secured to their cause two of its bravest and most dis- 
tinguished champions. And yet it may be doubted, after all, 
whether these two prominent individuals wou'd not have 
flourished more on the inhospitable shores of America, than 
they afterwards did in the belligerent struggle that ensued i 
their own country, and which, for a time, seemed to be so re- 
markably successful. In the one case they would have been un- 
obstructed and unopposed by the adverse influences proceed- 
ing from a stupid and habitual submission to a tyrant, while in 
the other we know that these influences pursued them with 
relentless malignity, and shed a discouraging and opposing 
influence around them, even when they thought themselves 
most secure in permanently establishing the just rights of : 
struggling and oppressed people. So true is it, that in eae 
every instance of revolutionary reform, men are impelled for- 
ward more by their feelings than their principles. And hence 
it is easy to account for the excesses which, in nine cases out 
of ten, disfigure and disgrace the course of political revolutions. 
The great mass of those who take an active part in thes¢ 
struggles, are governed by no fixed principles of right and just- 
ice. All their feelings are tumultuary and impulsive. They 
are swayed to and fro by men who are more selfish and more 
cunning than themselves. If they are receptive of good influ- 
ences to- day, they are equally receptive of bad in fluences to- 
morrow. If they sigh to be delivered from their yoke of 
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bondage at one time, they passively go back to their own ser- 
vitade at another. If they now follow the standard of a re- 
publican party leader at the North, they will again fall back 
into the ranks of a leading royalist at the South. They stand 
in the midst of conflicting interests, and ten chances to one but 
they favor those a at last, which they received in 
early life from example, education, and habit. 

John Milton was a model patriot—wise, firm, temperate, pa- 
tient—and when he saw the Commonwealth in E ngland estab- 
lished on the downfall of monarchy, although it was reared 
over the bloody tomb of a royal victim, we may sup pose he 
felt in his bosom a strong feeling of complacent s satisfaction. 
He could not but believe that the momentous struggle had 
ended well for his country, and that, henceforward, liberty 
might be proclaimed to the captive both in Church and State. 
Had any one, at that time, told him that the achievement in 
behalf of English liberty was more apparent than real, he would 
have discredited the assertion as an unworthy slander on the 
sublime sacrifices of patriotism, and, in proof of its absolute 
falsehood, would have pointed triumphantly to the strength and 
freedom of his disenthralled country. Had any one told him 
that the little band of Pilgrims—landing on the rock of Ply- 
mouth—hewing their way through the wilderness—fac ing the 
cold blast of the winter- storm—sinking beneath the hardships 
of a civil encampment—dying from famine and pestilence— 
promised more for the successful establishment of freedom in 
the world, than all the marching and counter-marching, the 
skirmis hing and fighting, the parading of troops, and the pro- 
viding of munitions of war, had done in England—he would have 
listened in stupid bewilderment to the improbable story, and 
would have declared that it altogether transcended his com- 
prehension and belief. And yet Milton was a man of power- 
ful understanding, as well as of powerful philanthropy. He 
loved the truth no less than he loved mankind, and he had 
studied much, aad labored much in behalf of the light and in- 
tellivence he so faithfully followed. But in all probability he 
would have forgotten that, while many might be brought to 
see the truth as he did, few were able to follow it with the 
same degree of devotion and constancy. He would have for- 
gotten that men’s passions are stronger than their understand- 
ings, that they are every moment in danger of being carried 
away by their sympathies and affections, and that the only 
safe way of gnarding them against evil examples and evil in- 
fluences, is to transport them beyond the spheres of their pre- 
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sent associations. Hence, he could not rightly have appreci- 
ated the benefits of isolation in the wilderness to the cause of 
civil liberty. It might have been difficult to convince him 
that it did not only require freedom of thought, but likewise 
freedom from all external bad influe nees, to secure the bless 
ings of a col ‘respon ding degree of pol litical emancipati nn. Itis 
obviously necessary to avoid bad influences if we wish to 
maintain the integrity of our moral and spiritual states, and 
the rule will hold eq ally good in regard to our condition as 
members of the social compact. Neither Milton, nor any of 
his contemporaries, could anticipate the mighty consequences 
that were to flow from the emigration of a few of his persecut- 
ed countrymen to the wilds of America. These consequences 
could only be known from experience—from the example of 
independent thought in a young and vigorous people, and 
from the successful establishment of an e jually free and inde 
pendent form of government. 

The establishment of a good political government is no more 
dependent on certain prescribed rules for its efficiency and 
success, than the establishment of a good religious character is 
dependent on a confession of faith for its purity and holiness. 
In both these cases the written confession borrows its distinct- 
ive features from man, and not man from the written confes 
sion. ‘The articles of our belief, it is true, address themselves 
to our understandings; but however sound or orthodox they 
may be, if they fail to reach our hearts at the same time, there 
Is great dan ger that es will be profaned and violated. We 
are disposed to argue with Cowper, that there is liberty of a 
peculiarly spiritual character, and not only so, but that all 
liberty, that is, all noble and independent thought, is eminently 
sublime and spiritual]. It underlies the foundation of every thing 
that is useful, exalted, and diffusive. It hallows the aspirations 
of the wisest and the best of men. It consecrates the holiest 

purposes of life. It is progressive and etherial, and, like the 
sae in the firmament of heaven, it moves majestically forward in 
its orbit, shedding light and warmth wherever its benign rays 
are permitted worthily to affect the heart. But as th e vege- 
table world is differently influenced by the light and heat of 
that same sun, some plants sending forth a profusion of :. 
most delightful and odorous flowers, and others a like abund- 
ance of noxious and poisonous fruits, so liberty is prodi ictive 
of good or evil according to the reception it meets with from 
men. It can only f flourish and bring forth good fruit where 
there are understandings and affections to receive it happily. 
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[It can be of little benefit to those who are not fitted propi- 
tiously to grow and expand from the light and heat dispensed 
by its munificent rays. Nay, it may poison all the : - rings of 
life in such as are not prepare d for its glorious visitation. Its 
peculiar properties will be felt as they were by oe actors in 
the French Revolution. Instead of a beautiful development 
of order, benevolence, and virtue, we shall have exhibited to 
our sight the most loathsome features of disorder, selfishness, 
and profligacy. 

That there is a Providence which shapes the course of men, 
very few people of the present age will undertake to deny, al- 
though we have reason to believe there are too many who ha- 
bitually overlook and forget it. That there is an equally 
watchful Providence, shaping the course of nations, is a truth 
quite as obvious, and perhaps not the less generally acknow- 
ledged than the other. In no single instance, so far as we may 
judge from profane history, has this last truth been more sig- 
nally illustrated than in regard to our own hap py and flourish- 
ing country. But we desire to speak only of one period of it— 
we mean that principally which embraced our struggle for in- 
dependence. ‘The most interesting, if not the most remark- 
able, P yortion of all history, is its commencement. And far the 
most remarkable part of our own, isc somprised within the pe- 
riod of our growing importance as colonies, and our subse- 
quent release from the political wrongs imposed on us by 
Great Britain. 

The prominent ee connected with the early history of 
our country, can not be deemed less than e ee when 
considered in reference to their perfe ct adapt tion to accomplish 
the purposes of a mighty revolution in the world, in political 
feeling and sentiment. T he crew of the Mayflower was com- 
posed of men not only of remarkable characters, but of re- 
markable experience. Their first great object had been to 
avoid the mtolerance of a cruel government—their next was 
to escape the intolerance of ee ally cruel men. ‘The measures 
of Charles were not more arbitrary and tyrannical, than the 
mockery and contempt of their fellow-subjects were insolent 
and mort tifying. The peculiar habits and prejudices of the 
Puritans enlisted for them no sympathy, and commanded for 
them no respect. Nay, these very habits and prejudices, 
which were dearer to the ym than any thing els¢ which formed 
important ingredients in their religious Does and experience 

for which they had been willing to forego their just rank 
and station in society—for which they suffered in public, and 
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prayed in privé se were not only charged against them 
as follies and infirmities, but, even in many instances, visited 
on their heads as crimes and misdemeanors. Nor must we 
suppose they were insensible to the rudeness and injustice they 
were doomed to suffer at the hands of their oppressors. It was 
the clearness of their understandings that gave the more 
poignancy to their sorrows. It was the sh 1arpness of their dis- 
cernment that probed their bosoms the most deeply and most 
severely. Decried, insulted, and neglected, they writhed in 
terrible agony under the stings of their tormentors, and no- 
thing but the meekness of their religious profession prevented 
them from exercising in their turn a corresponding spirit of re- 
taliation and revenge. 

Such were the Puritan Nonconformists in the time of Charles 
[. No wonder they should have fled to Holland, for the sake 
of enjoying a more liberal indulgence of their peculiar feelings 
and sentiments. But experience soon taught them that Hol- 
land itself was no refuge from the cruelty and intolerance of 
religious bigotry. If they suffered less from the government 
there, perhaps, they suffered more from the pe ople. At all 
events they met with no congenial fellowship amongst the 
orders of religious men with whom they had gone to associate 
and the sympathy they found it impossible to command the ‘y 
resolved for ever to relinquish. For this purpose they pre- 
ve to sever the connections which bound them to the soil 

Europe, and to seek for an asylum and a resting-place on 
“a inhospitable shores of America. 

Here, then, was an extraordinary band of resolute adventurers 

—a handful, it is true, but a most remarkable handful— placed 
under extraordinary spe iagy ances. We will not say they 
had precise indications of the mission they were about to ful- 
fill. Perhaps they were as little acquainted with the full pur- 
poses confided to them, as they were with the country they 
had come to explore and to cultivate. Perhaps they had no 
other object in view than to subdue the lameoaiate wilds 
around them, and render them fit habitations for the enjoy- 
ment of that exemption from religious persecution they could 
find nowhere else. But we have said they were placed under 
extraordinary circumstances. A mighty continent was before 
them. A mighty ocean divided them from the rest of the 
civilized world. "If they were still exposed to the encroach- 
ments of English law, they were at least exempt from the 
scofling and contempt of English insolence. The savage wil 
derness was a guarantee for their immunity from savage perse- 
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cution. It was better to suffer the cruelty of the elements, 
than to be exposed to the more relentless cruelty of blind in- 
tolerance. It was better to endure hunger, cold, and naked- 
ness, all the horrors of want and disease, than to face the bitter 
scorn of intractable selfishness. 

One great object of this little band of adventurers was ob- 
tained, and that was religious liberty. If another object, of 
equal importance to the welfare of mankind, was not pursued 
with the same zeal and enthusiasm, it was at least likely to 
follow with almost the same certainty, and that was political 
liberty. We are not sure that these two noble prerogatives 
will bear to be sundered for a moment, not even in the wilder- 
ness. ‘They are the inseparable constituents of one system and 
one government. They follow each other as adhesively as 
Ruth declared it to be her intention to follow Naomi: “ Whi- 
ther thou goest I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge. 
Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” The 
crew of the Mayflower, calm, considerate, and determined as it 
was, may not have » thought of this at first, but it was verified 
in all their views and proceedings afterwards. They pon- 
dered no scheme of life, they made no onward progress, they 
provided no future good, that was not moved and animated 
by the noble impulses of the spirit of liberty. 

We have said that freedom of conscience, and freedom 
of enjoying an equality of political rights, must go together. 
And yet a striking and painful de viation from this rule, or at 
least, a selfish modification of it for a brief period, may be no- 
ticed, perhaps, in the policy and practice of these very Pil- 
grims, This, too, is the more remarkable, as the rule is sub- 
verted on that side of it where we should have expected to see 
it become the more unyielding and inviolate. What we mean 
is this. At the very time when their triumph had been com- 
plete—when they had found themselves entirely freed from the 
trammels of ecclesiastical despotism—when they ought to have 
erected an altar to religious toleration—they began to trouble 
and persecute each other. So true is it that our blind selfish- 
ness often leads us to deprive others of those very privileges, 
which we ourselves once claimed as part of our inherent and 
inalienable rights. The fact is one painful to record, and of 
mortifying humiliation to the pretensions of the human under- 
standing and heart. But in the instance of the Pilgrims, it left 
civil liberty unharmed and triumphant, as must always be the 
case where that noble principle has taken full possession of the 

1uman breast. That which was first had become last, and the 
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last was first. And yet, as we have said, they were so insepa 
rably united, that they must necessarily grow and flourish to 
gether. Religious persecution could endure but for a season 

And now we approach the signs of a coming change, which 
was destined to reform and regenerate the world. ‘The cloud 
no bigger than a man’s hand beg ran to assume a visible signifi- 
cance, promising joy and refres shment to the longing hearts of 
a multitude of people. It hung in the far distance like a speck 
on the horizon, only dimly seen and not fully heeded; but it 
was, ne vertheless, preparing to open the windows of heaven, 
In order to let dow n the blessings of a new era of light and 
liberty. It might not come soon, it might be necessary that it 
should undergo the slow tr ansform: itions incident to all revolu 
tions of substantial benefit to m: wkind, it might wait the pur- 
poses and desires of another generation. But there it was, 
gladdening the hearts of men, and promising to come in its 
appointed time. 

It was remarkable that the first determinate show of hostility 
on the part of the colonists against the mother-country, in 
volved no imports int principle either of disaffection on the on 
side, or misgovernment on the other. The trifling taxes laid 
on the exports and imports of the colonies, create d some dis- 

satisfaction on their part, but this was speedily arrested by th 
members of the Long Parliament, who felt disposed to extend 
every kind of indulgence to their Puritan brethren of New 
England. After the Restoration a greater degree of concern 
was experienced by the latter, on account of their colonial 
rights and privileges. But no opposition to any measure of! 
the parent government was expressed, nor does it appear that 
any was intended. And even when the duty on st: umps, and 
other similar measures, was resorted to b y the British govern 

ment, it may be doubted whether there was any decided pur 
pose to oppress on their side, or to rebel on the side of th 
colonies. In any other government than that of Great Bri 
tain the ty ranny would have been greater; in any other peopl 

than that of the colonies the opposition would ‘likewise bavi 
been greater. The whole contest seemed to involve a question 
of expediency, rather than one of right and supremacy. Had 
the British government been less proud, and less apprehensiv: 

of encroachments on her royal authority ; ; had she sought mor 
to secure than to exercise her power - had she been content t 
see her colonies flourishing and hap PY, without becoming jea 
lous of their prosperity, it might have been much longer betor 

they would have violated their faith and allegiance. So o1 
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the other hand, had the pe ople of the colonies been less vigi 
lantly sensitive to the rigors of the parent power; had they 
paid less regard to her cadet Res of authority than to then 
own happiness; had they looked more to the substance of ty 
rann vy than to the form of it, there is no telling how soon then 
sate d step-dame might have seen the extravagance of he 
folly, and ruled with less rigor, if not with sincere a 
ind tenderness. But, like all family jars, the quarrel was 
pregnant with faults on both sides. The parent was blind and 
dictatorial ; the children were petulant and disobedient. We 
say this was the state of things at the commencement of the 
quarrel. As the breach widened, circumstances became mor 
warming and desperate. If the children com] lained more, the 
parent did not chastise the less: and as the latter possesset 
the greater degree of power, the former were beaten with a still 
rreater number of —— Such a contest could not but end 
in a total disruption of the ties which bound the parties 

together. 
When Lord North repealed the Port Duties, in 1770, retain 
ing, however, the obnoxious tax on tea, he offered a direct in 
sult to the whole body of the American colonists. The announce 


» 
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ment was made in emphatic language, that Great Britain not 
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mly had a right to tax her colonial subjects, but that, in spite 
f all their remonstrances, she was dete TH ined to exercise that 
right. This Rrernem gents was as impolitic and rea as it was 
unfounded in just government, and in th e freedom of the Bri 


tish C snalivetin itself. What was intended as a concession 
vas, by the reservation of this obnoxious principle, converted 
into a cause of opposition the most obstinate and uncom pro 
mising. The spirit of liberty no longer paused at the prospect 
f a speedy se paration fron res nother-country. The impend 
ig crisis was now regarded by many as certain and inevit- 
ble. The debated question vas not one of forbearance and 
egotiation, but teedbeed all the realities and horrors of 
r. Thus ended the first period of colonial trial and 
conflict. It was one of doubt and perplexity, of alarm and 
esitation, of courage and preparation. But another was ap 
proaching of fierce and des} erate action: a period whose bus} 
loings and mighty consequences were to be felt in all parts of 
the civilized world. 
In the foregoing remarks we have spoken of the Pilgr 
lone, and we have described them as a company of extraordi 
lary men placed under extraordinary detainee: They 
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hared with the savage tribes around them the vast extent of 
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an une xplored continent. They brought with them to thei: 
new habitations a strong sense of re ligious obligation, and, per- 
haps, a still stronger love of religious freedom. Having separ 
ated themselves from the masses of civilized society, they 
found it necessary to incorporate into their institutions of 
vovernment the elements of a new organization, adapted to the 
peculiar c ircumsts inces under which they were placed. Theil 
love of religious toleration engendered in their minds a corre- 
sponding love of civil and political liberty, and although their 
first object regarded the duties they owed to God, yet, as pious 
men and good citizens, it was impossib le they should forget 
the duties they owed to themselves and to eac sh other. Hence 
it was they watched with jealous scrutiny every movement, 
having for its ob ject the control and regulation of their socia! 
and individual rights. So long as these were not essential 
violated by the corrupt ambition and selfishness of their rulers, 
they were willing to exercise an exemplary share of patienc 
and moderation in all their proceedings. But as soon as the 
were convinced of a serious attempt on the part of their rulers 
at sub uaeanen and slavery, they indignantly unsheathed thi 
sword in defense of their’ libe rties, and threw away the scab- 
bard. 

But there were other men who were now brought forward to 
share with them in the sufferings and achievements of the 
coming contest. From Massac ‘husetts to Georgia the beacon 
fires had been kindled on every hill, and a thousand miles o} 
the Atlantic Coast were lit up with the blazing torches of the 
revolution. Precisely the same spirit that was animating the 
bosoms of the Pilgrims and their descendants—the same stron 
love of libe edie same strong abhorrence of slavery—th: 
same indomitable courage—the same unflinching resolution 
caused the other Colonists to fling the banner to the breeze, 
and to ple dge themselves to conquer or perish under its ampli 
folds. [It was a spectacle that attracted the attention of admir- 
ng nations. And yet there were few individuals in the world 
ap prised of its singular moral grandeur and sublimity. Other 
men might fight for their altars and their firesides—they might 
rally in defense of their persons and property—they might 
lraw their swords for purposes of vengeance or ¢ ambition. But 
here was a noble band of enlightened patriots—young in expe 
rience, but strong in the faith of republican principles—scarcel\ 
noticed by the world—yet aiming at setting that world an e X- 
ample of free goveri ‘nt, prizing nothing so highly as rationa 
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liberty, and claiming it as a blessing intended for men of al! 
nations and of all climes. 

The exigencies of a crisis so important and eventful, required 
not merely the talents of one order of men to meet them suc- 
cessfully, but a diversity and combination of powers of differ- 
ent capacities in different individuals. And it is remarkable 
how admirably these powers were parcelled out to the promi- 
nent leaders in our revolutionary struggle. Military skill and 
courage—prudent and enlightened statesmanship—warm and 
patriotic elo qnenee— all were brought into requisition as the 
country needed their services. It was not Washington alone, or 
Adams alone, or Franklin alone, or Jefferson alone—it was 
not the peculiar abilities of either of these distinguished indivi- 
duals, or of any other great men of that period—that shortened 
the time of our vassalage to the government of Great Britain. 
We may indeed have been more indebted to one individual 
than to another for the kind of services he was qualified to 
render to his country: but the services would have availed 
us but little without the exercise in other quarters of powers 
almost equi illy transcendent and meritorious. The achieve- 
ments of the American revolution were not the work of a single 
arm, or a single tongue, or a single head. These achievements 
were manifestly the cre ations of an overruling Providence—of 
a wisdom that showed itself in eve ry de partment of the repub- 
lic necessary to carry on the war—of a strength and ability 
that pe rvi aded the army and the Senate—of a spiritu: 1 influ- 
ence that warmed and animated the minds of soldiers, of states- 
men, and of orators. 

What wonderful men were raised up and qualified for their 
respective stations by the events of that remarkable revolution ! 
Washington managed the affairs of a campaign with a degree 
of wisdom, foresight, and patience, that has astonished the 
world. Ie disearded all the ordinary modes of fightin ig—he 
transcended all the ordinary modes of suffering—he denied 
himself all the ordinary modes of living. His greatest merit 
was the cause of his greatest trials. It would be doing that 
distinguished man gross injustice to suppose that he was com- 
pelled to endure no greater hardships than those inseparable 
from his station as the commander of a raw, undisciplined, and 
unprovided army—as the leader of regiments of dispirited, 
ragged, and newly-raised recruits, against hosts of well-trained 
and successful regulars. His station was one of more perplex- 
ing peril, as well as one of more mortifyin ng humili ation. His 


greatest merit, as we have hinted, was his self-denial, and dur- 
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ing the time he was busy in exercising this difficult—and 
almost supe rhuman ae erhuman at least for a soldier 
his enemies were equally busy in misre presenting his mo- 
ives, and despoiling his character. His sufferings were only 
known to himself—they were concealed in the inner chambers 
f his own manly bosom. The trials he was called to encounter 
were not ordinary trials—the sacrifices he was called to make 
were not ordin: Wry sacrifices. qT hey were the offerings of a pure 
and noble heart—bi ut of a heart little known to others—of a 
heart deeph i .. for the eae of his bleeding country 
1dign antly + the wrongs inflicted on him by his enemi 
~burdened Sith public cares aa with private sorrows—but re 
olved under Providence to brave all and to suffer all in the 
cause of human liberty. 
With such a man as Washington for a leader, how remark- 
ble it is that we should have had such men as Hancock, and 


} 


Adams, and Jefferson, for his compatriots and advisers! All 


these, as well as many others, were brought within that same 
piritual 1] flu ence W hich we have already adve rte d tO | as being 
ivolved in the benignant designs of a kind and mei | Pro- 


vidence. We do not mean by this, that they were al itely 
b Dette r men than the mass of individuals around them, although 
for the purposes they had in view they were certainly wiser 
aud more intelligent. This wisdom and intelligence was more 
wonderful than any thing connected with our revolutionary 


rugele. It fitted them i: the part they were to act in th 
oreat drama before them. t identified them with the events 


of coming time, as well as a past experience. It creat d in 
their souls a deep sympathy for men of other climes and of 
‘ther nations. It instructed their minds in the lofty principles 
of truth and justice. It opened to their view the fundamental 
‘onstituents of all good government. It allayed their fears— 
quickened their hopes—it brightened their prospects. It 
brought them into a communion of feelings, and wishes, and 
aD. je ets, of momentous importat ice to the welfare and hay pine ss 
the human family. It bound them by indissoluble ties to 
‘omote, as far as they were able, the great ends of civil and 
ligious e emanc ipation—for which purpose, and appealing to 
the Searcher of Hearts for the rectitude of their intentions, they 
subsequently pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honors. 
Is it wonderful that such men as these should have ré 
all conditions of compromise and conciliation with the rp vs 
yvernment? When Lord North, after the surrender of Bur- 
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goyne, offered them peace on their own terms, they refused t 
accept it. Jew of them ever murmured that they had com 
forth out of the house of bondage, and were made to suffer in 
conceivable hardships o the wilderness. The day had gone 
by—if it ever had a place in their experience i could hav: 
restored them to the influence of British laws, or the subju ga 
tion of British tyrants. Not even Lord Ch: she ae only 
great politician in England who seemed rightly to estimat 
their character—the only great man who anticipated with 
and trembling on ‘ir loss to his country—the only great states 
man who wept t the folly that had compelled them ever t 
abjure their ihe ‘ciance and f fidelity—holding a new compact of 
fraternity and federation in one hand, and pushing aside th 
wrongs and treacheries that had estranged them from thei 
fealty with the other—thanking God that he was yet spared to 


speak on a subject of such vital importance to En gland, and 
dying in the very act of fulfillin ng hia proffered mission—not 
even he could have won them | ack to a renewal of their faith 
and obedience. Not only I ad they been goaded by the 20- 


vernment of Great Britain into a trial of their own stren gth, 

but they had learned from experience how to despise their 
enemy’s weakness—not only had they freed themselves fron 
the shackles of slavery, but they had been taught to aj ppreciat 
the glories and advantages of libe rty. It was this spirit « 

liberty that cheered them under all their discouragements— 
that consoled them under all their privations—that supported 
them under all their hardships—that roused them to renewed 
efforts under all their disasters and disappointments. It taught 


them to hope—to persevere—to struggle manfully for thei 
rights—to fight, and at last to col quer. Their sufferings and 
their bravery were crowned with victory, and they retired from 
the contest, not less pleased with the ble ‘ssings it promised to 


men of other nations, than with the freedom and happiness i1 
had conferred on themselves. 
And now came the crowning work of all their labors and al] 


their successes. Hitherto they had been principally engaged in 


repelling the — usurpations of a pawrenry ager ssor, and 
winning back from him the freedom which had been wrested 
out of their hands. Their next object was to secure this free 
~ to themselves and their posterity, and to perpetuate it in 

, form of government which might justly challenge the ap 
p i vuse and emulation of succeeding generations. For this pur- 
pose they incorporated into a written constitution the great 


7° 


principles of political and religious liberty, for which they had 
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fought so bravely, and suffered so successfully. And never 
was a constitution of government framed with more profound 
wisdom, or more enlightened sagacity—a wisdom and sagacity 
not the less wonderful and surprising on account of the circum- 
stances in which they had their origin. From whe ‘nee had 
these men the skill and understanding to conceive and plan a 
work of such practical beauty and utility—of such nice adjust- 
ment—of such simple but vast and elevated proportions? 
They surely did not borrow their plan from any scheme of 
ancient or modern polity. They copied nothing from the bald 
and crumbling structures of European dynasties. As well 
might they have attempted to extract the pure and humble 
religion of the Bible from the systems of divinity put forth by 
proud and bigoted theologians—as well might they have 
attempted to extract the principles of natural justice from the 
codes of jurisprude nce contained in the writings of Coke and 
Blackstone. ‘They had to forego the cumbrous machi inery of 
more learned and confide nt projectors—the rude contriv: ances 
of dark and despotic a; and fall back on the simple eleme nts 
of common sense and common honesty. They turned with 
loathing and disgust from systems of worldly wisdom, to find 
an humbler, but a purer and a brighter pattern, in the unso- 
phisticated suggestions of their own hearts. We do not say 
that their intention was primarily to enlighten the world on 
questions of political freedom and equality. Their first object 
no doubt was to benefit themselves—to establish their own 
freedom on the strong and immutable basis of eternal justice. 

3ut in achieving this mighty nae of political reformation, they 
practically sowed the seeds of future progress and improvement 
on the soil of other nations, where they are destined, sooner or 
later, to bring forth an abundant harvest of precious and ines. 
timable fruit. Its universal bearing on the future destinies of 
mankind will be an effect of that divine a i—a plan of 
that divine providence—which not only established liberty in 
our hemisphe re, but is preparing to diffuse its blessings amongst 
all nations of the civilized globe. 

What a lesson of profound awe, of thankfulness and admir- 
ation, may we learn from the a history of our beloved coun- 
try! The great problem of self-government was to be tested 
on our shores, and it has been tested to the satisfuction of all 

thinking and reasonable minds. But how was this remarkable 
experiment commenced and brought to a glorious and success- 
ful issue? We think no one can deny that it was begun and 
sanctioned by a wisdom superior to our own. The incidents 
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of a movement so magnificent and important were too remark- 
able to have happene “d altogether by chance. In the first place 
a new world had to be discovered by Columbus. Then came 
the peopling of this new world by a class of men whose ideas 
and habits were peculiar—whose love of liberty was strong— 
whose love of religion was stronger. These men were little 
conscious at first of their own inherent force and superiority of 
character, but they were obliged to pass through a a ess of 


hardship aiid suffe ring every way calculated to develo p their 
internal qualities, and to fit them b vy degrees for the still greater 
hardships and sufferings of the revolutionary eee ni At last 


that conflict opened on them with terrible effect, but the -y met 
it with skill, with courage, and with a degree of fortitude and 
patience truly astonishing. Up to this time they showed no 
disposition to swerve from the duty and allegiance which they 
believed might justly be expected from them by the parent 
country, but the infatuation of their oppressors was no less 
striking than their own moderation and forbearance had been 
submissive and respectful. The consequence was, that the 
breach continued to widen, until at length the time for recon- 
ciliation had completely passed by. Then was exhibited to the 
world the unanimity—the courage Bir strength—the obsti- 
nacy—of a young and determined people, declaring themselves 
independent of all extraneous rule and soverei, gnty, and casting 
themselves entirely on their own wisdom and their own re- 
sources. ‘This wisdom and these resources were found to be 
ample for the occasion which called them forth, and they were 
wielded with powerful effect in the cause of human freedom. 
Never did a people more literally feel the ardor of a sublime 
and intelligent inspiration. It animated them with hope—it 
nerved them with courage—it bound them together as one man 
—it elevated them to liberal and just views of the proper ends 
of government—and it struck a blow for liberty that was felt 
throughout the civilized world. 

When that liberty was gained, it was enrolled on the pages 
of a written constitution, ‘but it was more indelib ly inscribed 
on the hearts and affections of the American people. These 
were providential means of saving it from being swallowed up 
in the vortex of political agitations, connected with the ruling 
dynasties of the old world. But the most effective of all these 
means consisted in its absolute segregation from foreign inter- 
ference, and its exclusive custody on the shores of the western 
continent. Here it attained to its just proportions, and was 
suffered to dispense its benign influence in the freedom and 
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vigor of its first exp vansion. It was suited to no other hom 
and would have in: gloriously perished had it come in contact 


with other men and other institutions. It never could hav 


been aaa amidst the restrictions and perversions of Europea: 
governments. It would have caught an incurable taint fron 
the surrounding catagion, and it would have sunk and bee 


buried in the common mass of political degradation and slavery 
It could grow spontaneous sly but in one soil, and yield its fruits 
but in one clime. The time had not yet come for its being 
transplanted under other skies, and in other countries. But 11 
was a Pp lant of rare and oommandin ¢ beauty and usefulness. It 
ight at least waft its odors to nations abroad, if it could not 
nourish and revive them with its blossoms and fruits. And 


ULUS. 
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nay we not hope that they have caught a portion of its spirit 


—that they have admired its beauty that the V have _ 

moved by its majestic attractions and that sooner or later th: 

Tree of Liberty may overshadow ay nations of the earth, as it 
_ now overshi adows our own growing and happy repu blic ? 


BENEDICTINE MONASTERY ON MONTE CASINO, 


FIFTY MILES NORTH OF NAPLES, ITALY. 


AT San Pietro, in fine, forty-one miles north of Naples, 
same in sight of the celebrated monast ry on the top of Mont 
Casino, 1200 feet above the town of San Germano. The ap- 
pearance of the convent from the valley is that of an old castle 
The ascent is laborious, and the entrance through a long, as 
ending corridor. 

It was founded by Saint Benedict, the chief of a tribe 
hermits, in 529, on the site of a temple and statue of Apollo ; 
pillaged by the Lombards in 589; burnt by the Saracen 
884; suffered from the visits of the Crusaders, and the depre 
lations of the Normans; and was destroyed by earthquakes in 
1349 and in 1649. Saint ne was born at Norchia, six 
niles west of Viterbo, Italy, in 480. many in life he retired 
nto a desert a1 an spent three years in a cavern. Being disco- 


ered 


|. his sanctity drew such numbers of people that he himsel! 
5 } 
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founded twelve convents, and in the twelfth century the 
lictine order contained 2000 monasteries. , 

During the dark ages, the monks in this monastery per- 
formed a most important service for literature, science, and art. 
They saved from the general wreck of civilization, oy t] 
opies, the great works of antiquity. In the eleventh c 
he illustrious abbot Didier, afterwards Pope Victor III. 
lis monks copy a er, V irgil, One Terence, the Fast 
Ovid, the Ldyls Theoc ‘ritus, and several Greek and Lati 
historians. He ee Greek artists from Constantinople 
lecorate the monastery with mosaics, “thus preparing fr 
ifar the epoch of the revival.” 

The colonnades, stairs and oe ade of the church are very i 
pane There are a great number of red dnd gray gran 
igzyptian columns in the ‘tiie of the church, which belong 


to the temp le of Apollo. The bron ze doors, made in Constan- 


Sats in 1066, have the names of the estates, castles, and vil- 
lages formerly Sun onging to the convent. The church 


exceedingly rich in marbles and paintings. The altar is e1 
bellished with marble, precious stones, alabaster, antique black 
ind green, lapis-lazuli, and brocatello. There isa 


. picture of thx 
saint, the martyrdom of St. Andrew, and the aie eration otf 
the church. In the chapel of St. Carlomagno, repose the bodies 
f St. Benedict, the founder of the convent, and of | 
sister Scholastica. 

The carved work of the choir is admirably executed. Ther 
ire the figures of two infants to each seat and also of two grow 
persons. ay ney are all different the one from the other. But 
the carved wood-work in the choir of the church underneath is 

1uch better done. It is perhaps the finest work of tl : » kind i 
[taly. The figures of fruit, of foliage, of heads, and of person 
etc., etc., are all different, and in all their minute details equa 
to the door of Ghil verti in ee of St. John at Florene 
which Michael Angelo declared was fit to be the gate of 
dise. This is the church into which Tasso descended to vene 
rate the bodies of St. Benedict and his sister, when on his way 
from Naples to Rome a little before he died. The walls, whic! 
were once covered with well-executed pictures, are now written 
ver by strangers, engraving or scratching their names on th 
valls, regardless of the paintings made by that great mastei 
Marco of Sienna. 

In both the lower and the upper choir are image s of heathe: 
livinitie Ss, of which Luigi Tosti, the historian of Monte Casin 


1hO 


says: ‘This foolish practice of putting in the church of Chris 


Lt ayra- 
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the gods of Homer, was an evil custom common in the sixth 
century.” 

The Sacristia is exceedingly rich. There are statues of wood 
representing Abraham, or fé aith ; Moses, or religion; Solomon 
or wisdom; Samuel, or prayer; Eli, or zeal; David, or penitence 
There are two bas-reliefs, one ‘the. me eting of J: acob and Ksau, 
or reconciliation; the other the Pharisee and Pub ican, 01 
pride and humil ity. 

Over the door which enters into the Reliquaria is written 
“ Custodit Dominus omnia ossa eorum.” Ps. 84:20. Ther 
are a good number of old sepulchral monuments with inscrip 
tions. On one is a vase of a pitcher form and a patera. 

There is a beautiful painting in one of the chapels, represent 
ing the martyrdom of Berther by the Saracens, who came here 
and de stroyed the monastery. He was beheaded with a sword 
The chapel of St. Charlemagne is re tenet with several pic 
tures, one representing him leaving his kingdom to his brother 
P yd his little son is weeping. Another pic ture represents hin 
as robbed of his sheep which he was watching; and in anothe: 
he presents himself to the prior stripped of all his clothing except 
his breeches. 

At one end of the refectory, which is the largest and finest 
that I have seen in Italy, is an immense tableau, the whol 
width of the room, and of ore at depth, by the brothers Bassano, 
representing the miracle of the five loaves and two fishes. 
Kivery head is a portrait of some distinguished person of that 
time. Christ isin the background, and St. Benedict in the f fore 
ground, dispensing bread to knights and monks; and Calvin, 

a black beretta or cap, with a long beard, is also in one corner of 
the picture, looking on. He was introduced in order to convert 
him to the doctrine of transubstantiation. There is also on the 
a of the refectory the original portraits of Christ, of Mary 

Joseph, and of the twelve Apost! es, by Cavili lier a Arpino, 
aa as models for the mosaics in the cupola of St. Peters in 
Rome. There are also many more paintings here, generally 
first drafts, by Cavilier d’ Arpino. In the middle of the hall 
on one side is a pulpit, on which is an eagle and the words 
‘Non in solo pane vivit homo, sed in omni verbo, quod procedit di 
ore Dei.” Matt.4:4. It is still the custom for the monks to 
have one to read while the rest eat 

The library is a good collection of about 40,000 volumes, 
generally old, and many of them rare. There is a work of 
Gulielmi Duranti on the Liturgy, , printed i in 1459, October 6th, 
which was two years after the invention of printing. It is 
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finely executed, with wooden type on paper. There is a copy 
of Lactantius Firmiano of 1465, printed in the Benedictine mo- 
nastery at Subiaco. There are only four or five copies of this 

edition known to exist. This copy was lost for forty years, and 
was found behind the casing of a column. This reminds me of 
the Republic, a work of f Cicero’s, which was lost for centuries, 
and at last discover ‘ed at Rome on parchment, over which an- 
other work had been written. Pictures are frequently con- 
cealed by painting a poor one over the face of a good one. In 
this library are a good many pieces of pare hment, that have 
been written over more than once. 

The existing archives in this venerable monastery are kept 
in three rooms. 

In the first are conserved the papers regarding the spiritual 
jurisdiction which this monastery has exere ‘ised both in past 
and present time over a very extensive diocese. ‘I'he papers 
which are kept there are of recent date, not reaching back far- 
ther than to the year 1504, a time in which this monaste ry was 
united in congregation with other monasteries of the same 
order. : 

In the middle room is preserved an immense — of 

codices and parchments of very ancient date. The number of 
manusc ripts is 800. Very little remains of the great collection 
which in past time exis sted in this monas stery, whilst there are 
manuscripts bearing the odd numbers, as high as 8000 or 4000— 
sad and woeful effect of the dreadful occurrences to which this 
monastery was always subject. Among this small number of 
manuscripts there are of — many very precious, and treat- 
ing of a great variety of subjects. There are Greek, Arabic, 
and Hebrew. The manuscript numbered 3846 is very precious, 
as it is the oldest, and its exterior title is, Originis in Epistolas 
Pauoli, Origin’s Commentary on Paul to the Romans. Itisa 
small square folio, which dates back to a very remote period, 
and is written in uncial characters; this codex was written 
before the middle of the sixth century, as appears from the fol- 
lowing inscription of the Priest Donato, dated from the castle 
= coer eh on the site of the present Castello dell’ Novo, castle 
of the egg, Naples, which states that he had read it three 
times, fs, de ill. Donatus gratia Det presbyter, proprium co- 
dicom Justino Augusto tertio post consulatum ejus in eedibus Beaty 
Petri in Castello Incullano infirmus legi, legit, legi. 

The manuscript numbered 4 upon parchment, in folio, written 
in Anglo-Saxon characters of the seventh century, has this ex- 
terior title, Ambrosius contra Arianos. 
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The manuscript numbered 69 in parchment, folio of 803 
sheets, containing some of the 750 works of Galen, written i: 
Latin. From the character of the writing it appears to have 
been made in the ninth or tenth century. There are Longo 
bardi Beneventain (for Longobard letters are mixed with th¢ 
uncial) which render the antiquity more remote than th 
eleventh century. All this work is nothing but a treatise on 
medicine. 

The manuscript numbered 49 in folio, written with Latin 
characters of the tenth century, contains the codex of Justinian, 
those twelve books which Justinian himself compiled in thi 
year 928, assisted by Tribonius and other jurists, and finishe 
in the year 935. Codex meo quidem judicio, says the most illus- 
trious Frederick Blume, Prussian, Prestantissimus tam ob anti 


$ . . ‘ 
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( ‘ontinet etiam non paucas subscrip tiones tnitio libri primi s andu 
deniqui diversas constitutiones Greece scriptas deesse de quibu 
omnes Justiniant. Codicis editiones nullum individum facer 
identur. This codex, otherwise very precious, is greatly en 
riched with marginal commentaries, which, from the characté 
we can judge that they were written in the 14th century. 

That of Rabano is a precious jewel, and has this exterior tit] 
De Origine Verum, in large folio, Longobard character from thx 
10th to the 11th century ; in this codex are a great number « 
‘olored drawings which illustrate the things which Rabano say 
in the codex, which strikingly illustrate the manners of th: 
ime in the arts and works, costumes and habits of the px mere 

There are also many manuscripts of the 11th cen tury ver) 
remarkable for the richness and beauty of the miniature in thi 
Byzantine style, the work of clever amanuens o8, invited ex 
pressly by the Abbot Didier from Constantinople. 

Of all the manuscripts there is a large, well-arranged catalogu: 
in which they are examined page by page respecting their con- 

nts, character, epoch, and in all that can form an object 
of Paleography. 

Besides that, they preserve in this same room a prodigious 
number of parchments, to the aumber of nearly 80,000, o! 
vhich more than 4000 are diplomas and charters of emperor 
and kings, and papal bulls. This collection reaches back 1 
the epoch of the foundation of the monastery, which tool 
place in the sixth century, and terminates without any inte? 
ruption in 1400. In these, is a very great number of valuab! 
autographs of kings, popes, and men celebrated for their sanc 
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tity and doctrine, as are those of St. Ferdinand the Catholic, 
f Alphonso of Arragon, of Alexandri II., of Gregory VII., of 
Innocent III., and of the Cardinal Ostiense St. Peter Dami- 
ano. Besides, there is a precious register made in the eleventh 
century, in which are preserved authentic copies of diplomas 
whose originals have perished. This register contains many 
very valuable diplomas of Charlemagne, and of other Emper- 
rs of Germany, his successors. The parchments are carefully 
preserved in drawers of pine, each one rolled up alone, and 
tied, with its number and order written on the back, and a 
little transcript of what it contains upon a separate paper, 
which answers to the number and order of the parchment. 
Besides, there is a modern register of five great volumes in 
folio, in which have been carefully copied, in beautiful charac 
ters, all the regal and papal papers existing in these archives. 
‘he monograms and seals have been accurately drawn with 
are, as, likewise, a very great number of fuc similes. As re- 
rards the lesser papers, there are nineteen volumes in folio, 
nto which they have been copied with all possible care. This 
vork is not yet finished, and they still continue to labor at it. 

‘here is also a small number of Greek parchments, a few of 
vhich are in two languages. 

A manuscript of Virgil, of the fourteenth century, copied 
rom another manuscript, in Lombard characters of the tenth 
‘entury, has some verses which have not been printed. A 

anuscript of Dante, of the thirteenth century, in quarto, has 
me various readings and unpublished notes. 

There are thirty-two Greek pergamene. They are grants, 
vritten on parchment, which kings and princes have made of 
property, or confirmations of the titles of property which they 
reld, The King of Napl 8 has ordered all the manuscripts in 

is kingdom copied, translated, and annotated upon. 

There are some curious old portraits among them—one of 
Dante, said to be from life. And there is a manuscript dic- 
jonary, in ninety-nine large folio volumes, the work of a 
nonk of this convent. 

There are preserved in the third room, all papers belonging 
0 the temporal powers exercised by this monastery over 
very extensive dominion, until the close of the last century: 
hese, like the first room, do not reach farther back than 1504, 
aving preserved all the papers anterior to this epoch in that 


the middle room. They possess also, in these archives, a 


beautiful and copious collection of autograph letters of men 
religion, literature, etc. Ex. of Mabillon, 


eminent for science, 
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Ruivard, Montfaucon, Muratori, Mazzouki, Tirabochi, ete., 
etc. Many of these letters are of great interest and import 
ance in the literary history of the past age. ‘This, in short, 
will give some idea of what is conserved in these archives of 
Monte Casino, called by Montfaucon, in his Italian travels 
Totus [talice prestantissimus. 

There is a good deal of heavy Cyclopean wall, made of large 
blocks of stones, laid up without cement. “se is of the same 
age with the walls at pee Ferentino, Alba, etc. The whole 
country is volcanic, and of ‘great geological eae rest, and is one 
of the finest in the Neapolitan territory. The old Romans 
called it “Campania Felix.” This mount seems like an island 
in the ocean, or like an oiisis in the great intellectual and mo 
ral desert in which it stands. Every thing is quiet, charming, 
lovely, and enchanting. On Sunday, I attended high mass ji 
the church. The organ is very fine. There was a procession, 
which passed out of the church, around the court, and back 
into the church. There is a similar one every Sunday, to 
avert lightning and earthquakes. 

Monday morning, when I arose and looked out, the valley 
was full of white clouds, which appeared like the smok 
from cannon. sun shone brightly upon them, and they 
were indescribably grand. About 12 M. there was a heavy 
shower, and now, at 6 P.M., it is delightful. The sun is shit 
ing on a part of the valley and mountain-tops, some of whi 
are partially concealed by the fleecy clouds. There are fiftee: 
towns in sight, on some of which the sun is pouring a fi 
light, and others are in the shade. San Germano is at m) 
feet, and three little rocky knolls, on which Marcus Varro, a 
earned and rich old Roman, had a villa and a beautiful fish- 
pond, and where he was visited by Mark Anthony. Mignan« 
twelve miles off, south, an old town of the Osci, is seen ove 
the top of a naked, rocky mountain, on whose summit stands 
an old fortress. Ponte Carvo, a little district of three ae 
diameter, bel longing to the Pope, situated in the Neapolitar 
dominions, is nine miles west, in the territory of the ancient 
Volsci. It may not be generally known that the Pope al 
owns Benevento, another district of three miles diamete 
which, likewise, lies in the kingdom of Naples. Some of tl 
other towns are in the rich, charming valley, and others lie or 
the sides and tops of the mountain spurs. On the east, the 
high mountains of the Abruzzi, where Ovid was ae lift 
their naked peaks, covered with snow. Most of valley is 


f +) 


laid out and cultivated like a garden. Old fortifications « 
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cupy some of the mountain-tops. A brilliant rainbow is 


spanning the valley, at the moment I write, with its magnifi- 
‘ent arch, having f for abutments two high hills. It is the 
vrandest panorama I have ever seen. On Tuesday, [ had the 
pleasure of witne ssing the induction into office of a new prior 
of the convent. At 12 M., we could see, with a telescope, 
the train of carriages which brought him. He reached San 
Germano at half-past one, and stopped at the convent in town 
for dinner. About 4 P.M., he mounted a donkey, and came 
up to the convent, accompanied by two other priests, on don- 
keys, and by six banditti- looking men with muskets, who 
were his ouard of honor. When he reached the grotto, he 
alighted and walked up, and was met by the Vice-Prior, and 
some other monks, all of whom kissed his hand, in token of 
ybedience. When near the convent he stopped at an altar by 
the way, and changed his outer garments, knelt down and 
prayed to an image of the Vi irgin a few moments, and then pro- 
ceeded, when an ass brayed powerfully, which made the whole 
srotto and court ring. All the monks laughed immoderately, 
and a tame crow which stood by showed as much pleas ure 

the monks and the ass. They ‘then marched i 1 procession 
to the church, where he was welcomed with music and some 
little ceremony, when he took the prior’s seat, and all the 
members of the monastery, to the lowest, went up, knelt on 
yne knee, and kissed his hand. Afterwards they conducted 
iim to his apartments. He is a man about forty years of age. 
‘he abbots of this monastery formerly assumed the title of 
bis hop s, which ro xy still hold. The 2 ilso had ine feudal title 
f first barons of the kingdom, — great privileg 

On Wednesday, after ae nding a week in this most = cies 
place, I took my leave of hens courteous and gentleman ly 
monks. On my way down the mountains I passed over the 
site of old Casino. ‘The ruins are of great interest. The an- 
lent church, built of immense blocks of stone, put together 
without cement , unp lastered, without ornament, and but one 
altar, is a most unique and beautiful one. The old amphi- 
theatre is large, in fine preservation; the walls are of small 
stones, in quincuncial order. There is also a theatre, and 
many other remains of the old city. From a mountain a little 
north of Monte Casino, it is said that both the Adriatic and 
1e Mediterranean can be seen. LEMUEL G. OLMSTEAD. 
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LIFE OF BUCHANAN, 


WE were in the office of one of New-York’s most distin 


( 
; ] ; Ba oes all vas on at thar Vaan 
ished sons, a few days since, when a friend of the author la 
7 - ’ e ° ee } 
ompli nentary copy of this book upon his table, and ( 


ard from him the significant remark: “I thought, sir, we 
iad nominated a man for President whose life need not be writ 
n.” Indeed, when we retrospect the history of our govern 
nt for the past thirty years, looking into the preliminary 
‘ugzeles which led to the consummation of those great enact 
ents, which, based upon the Constitution, have beco me 
‘of the land, we find JAmMEs BUCHANAN prominent in thi 
iflict, and his impress is upon almost every enactment. Ii 
ice a is unceasing] r given to a def 
at Charter and a maintenance of the union of this brother 


t 


} c - ‘ 7 : "Fae s+hal ] fa 4 
«1 of States. And singular and significant withal is the fa 
» ¥ ] ) 4 > . 
iat every great measure of general wellare advocated by him 
1 ; ° , 1 1 } ? 1 { 
s become a portion of the settled and wholesome policy « 


. government. 
Daniel Webster and Henry Clay are occupying conspicuous 


Re / te eee 
ces in history. We seek in vain for their superiors in elo- 
ience. But with all their giant oreatness, we hhnd very Ctl 


any thing they acl lally did to p Tpetually bless this and sue 
ling generations. Ilave any of the monuments of nationa 
V, any f the acts of political economy, any of the salutary 

ents for settling upon principle the question of slavery, 
nil debt d to them for paternity, or carried to success by 


{t* 7 ; y r . . 1 7 m= ‘11 : y 
r efforts? It is true they were great and successful com 
os a. i : : ae infullv realizi l, oc ee 
misers, put we are now painfully rea IZIN the fact Loa 
; - a, eee 

promises are great calamities. ‘The policy of these giant 
2 8 L pers 

rs was mainly te1 mporary and sectional. But when we 


rn to the r¢ cord of Mr. Buc] Né nan’ s life, we find a tang ible : nd 
rmanent expression of his real greatness, evidencing itself in 
ife of labor for the success of the entire American Union 
on principles comprehensive in their scope and beneficent for 
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In this volume we have a plain statement of facts in the life 
' Mr. Buchanan, with such extracts from his speech¢ 
wide the reader t Aaa of his ability as a Sta n 
oundness of his political doctrines, the excellences of his « 
racter as & man, and the emi cant ser vices he has performed 
he p ae mec of the ee Mt Pcs wae a account of 
irth 
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rofession. Pie ¢ over reluctantly his career as a ta gislator 
: Be ‘ y er i 1 ‘ 1 a rt y ] 
his native State, for we would elad! y copy the facts of t 


roic fortitude and manhood of his e arly life had we the space 

- extracts, but are compelled to not ice only a few of his more 

rominent speeches while in Congress. 

Mr. Buchanan entered Congress directly after the session of 
1820, and took rank at once as ae of the leading membe rs of 
the House. Nearly the first speech of his on record is on the 
bankrupt law, where the distinctive doctrines of the Democratic 


rr, 


rty are ably vindicated by masterly and convincing arguments. 
After analysing the bill, a nd e xposing i its unfair and injurious 


atures, he gives us the following picture of the stimulus it 
‘ould afford to speculation : 


‘It would tend again to arouse the spirit of wild and extravagant specu- 
ation, which has spread distress far and wide over the land. It will tend 
again to produce these evils for which its friends say it is intended to provide 
a remedy. What has been the history of this country? Upon this subject, 
et us not turn a deaf ear to the dictates of experience. It is the best teacher 
of political wisdom. 

‘* Under our glorious Constitution, the human mind is unrestrained in the 
sursuit of happiness. The calm of despotism does not rest upon us. Neither 
the institutions of the country, nor the habits of society , have established any 

istes within the limits of which man shall be confined. The human intellect 
valks abroad in its majesty. This admirable system of government, which 
neorporates the rights of man into the Constitution of the country, develops 

| the latent resources of the intellect, and brings them into active energy. 
Che road to wealth and to honor is not closed against the humblest citizen— 
and Heaven forbid that it ever should be! 

A few merchants, both in the cities and the country, have amassed splendid 
and princely fortunes. These have glittered in the fanc y of the thoughtless 
id unsuspecting countryman, and have moved his ambition or his avarice 
fe never calculated that it requires a man of considerable parts, with great 
experience, to make an accomplished merchant; and that, with all these ad- 
vantages, but few comparatively are successful. His son is taught book- 
keeping at a country school, and then he abandons the pursuit of his fathers. 
le leaves the business of agriculture, which is the most peaceful, the most 
lappy, the most independent, and, I might add, the most respectable, in 
society, to become a merchant. He spurns the idea of treading in the path 
of his ancestors, and acquiring his living by the sweat of his brow. Wealth 
and distinction have bec ome his idols, and turned his brain. Is not this the 
history of thousands in our country within the last twenty years? It was 
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not difficult to predict what would be the melancholy catastrophe. Bank- 
ruptcy and ruin have fallen upon the thoughtless adventurers.” 


The position assumed by Mr. Buchanan thus early on the 
bankrupt law, shadows forth the purity of his Democratic 
principles, at a time when persons but indifferently acquainted 
with his political history charge him with Federalism. Few 
public men have borne so untainted a record through so long 
a period as he, and a careful reading of this volume has con- 
vinced us that, for systematic devotion to correct principles of 
statesmanship, he has never had a superior in our history. 

He was reélected in 1823. During the subsequent year oc- 
eurred the election of John Quincy Adams. On account of 
some circumstances attending which, Mr. Buchanan has been 
misrepresented and censured, we give Mr. Horton’s lucid state- 
ment, as a complete refutation of these electioneering slan- 
ders : 


“The result of the election is well known to every one at all acquainted 
with political history. In the electoral college John Quincy Adams re- 
ceived 84 votes, William H. Crawford 41, Andrew Jackson 99, and Henry 
Clay 37. Adams, Crawford, and Jackson being the three candidates who 
had received the highest number of votes, and neither a majority, it de- 
volved upon the House of Representatives to make a choice of a President. 
There were at that time twenty-four States, and Mr. Adams received the 
votes-of thirteen, Mr. Crawford of four, and General Jackson of seven. 
Thus, though General Jackson was without doubt the popular choice, he 
was defeated, as was generally charged at that time, by an arrangement be- 
tween the friends of Mr. Clay and Mr. Adams, by which the former was to 
receive the position of Secretary of State under the new administration. 
This charge was indignantly repelled by Mr. Clay and his friends, and as 
Mr. Buchanan has been stoutly charged with baving originated the report, 
the facts of the case should be known. The truth is, that the idea of the 
friends of Mr. Clay and Mr. Adams uniting, originated in Washington, at 
first from surmises, founded as much as any thing upon the well-known 
hostility of Mr. Clay to ‘a military candidate.’ These Washington ru- 
mors were first communicated to the public by Hon. George Kremer, of 
Penr ~ylvania, in a letter to a Western newspaper, and they were mention- 
ed by Mr. Buchanan to General Jackson, with whom he was on terms of 
much intimacy, and whose election he greatly desired. In the course of 
the conversation, General Jackson indignantly remarked, that before he 
would ‘be guilty of such an act, he would see the earth open and swallow 
up both Mr. Clay and his friends and himself with them.’ 

“The fact, however, that Mr. Clay accepted office in Mr. Adams’ admi- 
nistration was the principal ground upon which the charge was grounded. 
They had been opposing candidates at the Presidential election, and, how- 
ever pure may have been the acts both of Mr. Adams and Mr. Clay, the 
fact of the latter going into Mr. Adams’ cabinet, and the fact of his friends 
having been the means of placing Mr. Adams in his distingushed position, 
could not be separated in the minds of the people. It is doubtless true that 
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no bargain existed. Mr. Benton, in his ‘Thirty Years’ View,’ does Mr. 
Clay the justice to say that he knew of his determination to vote for Mr. 
Adams, and not for General Jackson, before the 12th of December, 1824. 
Mr. Clay’s friends have always complained bitterly of the injustice done 
him by this rumor, and a few of the more malevolent have tried to connect 
Mr. Buchanan with it, but without the least foundation. He merely stated 
rumors to General Jackson, which were current in private circles, and 
which had even been published in the public journals. The fact is, that it 
was not so much the rumor of ‘ bargain and sale’ that injured Mr. Clay, as 
it was the disregard of the will of the people in the election of Mr. Adams. 
General Jackson had the highest. number of votes of any of the candidates, 
and the preferences of some of the States which had voted for Mr. Clay him- 
self, it was well known, were for General Jackson as their second choice. 
Yet the friends of Mr. Clay in Congress assumed to virtually decide that 
‘military Presidents’ were dangerous, or, in other words, that the people 
did not know enough to choose their own public officers, Whatever may 
be said about the ‘bargain and sale’ story, this was the real issue of the 
election, and this disregard for the popular will was, doubtless, the error of 
Mr. Clay’s life, for he soon after joined the Whigs (then called National Re- 
publicans), and entirely lost the position in the Democratic party he once 
occupied. The election of Mr. Adams was, of course, perfectly legal, but 
the will of the people had, nevertheless, been defeated, and most proudly 
did they vindicate their sovereignty at the next election, when they sent 
‘the hero of New-Orleans’ to the presidential chair, with a majority which 
no trafficking could destroy, or no chicanery evade. Mr, Buchanan, in a 
speech in Congress, in 1828, referring to Mr. Clay’s accepting office in Mr. 
Adams’ cabinet, exclaimed with true prophetic inspiration: ‘ What brilliant 
prospects has that man not sacrificed !’” 


As evincing the consistency of Mr. Buchanan’s views, it is 
only necessary to refer to his position upon what in later days 
has been called the ‘Cuban Question.” It will be recollected 
that Mr. Monroe’s famous declaration, in regard to the coloni- 
zation of European powers on this continent, was made when 
the Spanish-American provinces threw off the yoke of Spain. 
Mr. Clay formed a scheme for uniting us in a more entangling 
manner with these governments than was thought prudent. 
Mr. Buchanan opposed it, and in his speech upon the Mission 
to Panama, he made the following profound observations upon 
Cuba—a position he has always adhered to for thirty years, 
and though at that time he was considered behind the age, yet 
now he is denounced as a filibuster ! 


“The vast importance of the Island of Cuba to the people of the United 
States, may not be generally known. The commerce of this island is of 
immense value, particularly to the agricultural and navigating interests of 
the country. Its importance has been rapidly increasing for a number of 
years. ‘I'o the middle, or grain-growing States, this commerce is almost 
indispensable. The aggregate value of goods, wares, merchandise, the 
growth, produce, and manufacture of the United States, exported annually 
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to that island, now exceeds three millions and a half of dollars. Of this 
amount, more than the one third consists of two articles, of pork and flour. 
The chief of the other products of domestic origin, are fish-oil, spermaceti 
candles, timber, beef, butter and cheese, rice, tallow candles, and soap. Our 
principal imports from that island are coffee, sugar, and molasses, articles 
which may almost be considered necessaries of life. The whole amount of 
our exports to it, foreign and domestic, is nearly six millions, and our im- 
ports nearly eight millions of dollars. 

‘The articles which constitute the medium of this commerce, are both 
bulky and ponderous, and their transportation employs a large portion of 
our foreign tonnage. More than one seventh of the whole tonnage engaged 
in foreign trade, which entered the ports of the United States during the 
year ending the last day of September, 1824, came from Cuba; and but 
little less than that proportion of the tonnage employed in our export trade 
sailed for that island. Its commerce is at present more valuable to the 
United States than that of all the Southern Republics united. How, then, 
can the American people even agree that this island shall be invaded by 
Colombia and Mexico, and pass under their dominion? Ought we not to 
avert impending fate, if possible ? 

‘‘ Important as the island may be to us in a commercial, it is still more 
important in a political, view. From its position it commands the entrance 
to the Gulf both of Mexico and Florida. The Report of our Committee of 
Foreign Relations truly says, ‘that the Moro may be regarded as a fortress 
at the mouth of the Mississippi.’ Any power in possession of this island, 
even with a small naval force, could hermetically seal the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Thus the vast agricultural productions of that valley, which is 
drained by the father of rivers, might be deprived of the channel which na- 
ture intended for their passage. A large portion of the people of the State, 
one of whose representatives I am, find their way to market by the Missis- 
sippi. For this reason I feel particularly interested in this part of the sub- 
ject. The great law of self-preservation, which is equally binding on indi- 
viduals and nations, commands us, if we can not obtain possession of this 
island ourselves, not to suffer it to pass from Spain, under whose dominion 
it will be harmless, and yet our government have never even protested 
against its invasion by Mexico and Colombia. 

“There is still another view of the subject in relation to this island, 
which demands particular attention. Let us for a moment look at the 
spectacle which it will, probably, present, in case Mexico and Colombia 
should attempt to revolutionize it. Have they not always marched under 
the standard of universal emancipation? Have they not always conquered 
by proclaiming liberty to the slave? In the present condition of this island 
what shall be the probable consequence? A servile war, which, in every 
age, has been the most barbarous and destructive, and which spares neither 
age nor sex. Revenge, urged on by cruelty and ignorance, would desolate 
the land. The dreadful scenes of St. Domingo would again be presented to 
our view, and would again be acted almost in sight of our own shores. 
Cuba would be a vast magazine in the vicinity of the southern States, 
whose explosion would be dangerous to their tranquillity and peace. Is 
there any man in this Union who could for one moment indulge the horrid 
idea of abolishing slavery by the massacre of the high-minded and chival- 
rous race of men in the South? I trust there is not one. For my own 
part, I would, without hesitation, buckle on my knapsack and march in 
company with my friend from Massachusetts (Mr. Everett) in defense of 
their cause.” 
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We have not space, however, to follow Mr. Buchanan’s career 
through all his subsequent public life. We _— pass over his 
profound speech upon the “Impeachment of Judge Peck, 
where as opposing counsel to the great and eloquent William 
Wirt, he acquitted himself so nobly, and earned the distinction 
of presenting the most able and learned disquisitor in jurispru- 
dence on record. He served ten years in the lower house of 
Cr ongress, and, declining a reélection, was ap pointe d by Gen. 
Jackson, Minister to Russia. Mr. Buchanan took his seat in 
the Senate in 1834, and for ten years was one of a leading 
men in that body, at the time that such names as John C. Cal- 
houn, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, and Silas Wright, wert 
upon its rolls. Ile was the leader of the Democratic pi arty in 
~ great debate with Mr. Clay, on the bank question, and dur- 

g Mr. T'yler’s administration fought { for the true consti tutional 
principles with heroic spirit. It was during Mr. Van Buren’s 
administ1 ation, in the debate on the Independent Treasury Bill, 
one of the most beneficent monet ary arrangements e eaat laned, 

that the vile charge of “low wages” was raised. Probabl y there 
never was a more pee om 1ant vindication of the rights of labor 

han that contained in his speech upon this subject, as well as 
in his reply to John Davis of Massachusetts. We are glad to 
see that this work before us presents the wh a matter so fully. 
These speeches should be read by every laboring man, and “if 
the volume was extensively circulated we do not doubt it 
would have great influence on the presidential election. Mr. 
Buchanan’s friends need not shrink from a single line or sylla- 
ble of his speech, for it is from first to last a noble monument 
to its ae and the ve ry fact that the principles herein advo- 
cated have been ee and are now the settled policy of the 
government, should silence his enemies for ever. 

In 1845 Mr. Buchanan entered Mr. Polk’s cabinet, and to his 
wise statesmanship are we indebted for our vast empire on the 
Pacific. As a chief in that cabinet, that carried through the 
brilliant campaign in Mexico, he has won for himself a renown 
which even the Presidency can not increase. 

In looking over the life and public services of Mr. Buchanan, 
there will two prominent points strike the mind of the reader. 
lirst, an instinctive opposition to the abolition delusion, from its 
very commencement; and, secondly, a steady and uncompro- 
mising denial of the right to proscribe persons on account of 
birth-place or religion. Both these positions were taken by 
Mr. Buchanan before any political parties were formed upon the 
questions, and through all the changes of party politics for 
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thirty years he has steadily adhered to them. In regard to sec- 
tionalism it is only necessary to quote the following noble 
sentiment : 


“Tf | know myself, I am a politician neither of the East, nor of the West, 
of the North, nor the South: I therefore shall for ever avoid any expres- 
sions, the direct tendency of which must be to create sectional jealousies, 
sectional divisions, and at length disunion, that worst and last of all political 


calamities.” 


And the above promise, made more than thirty years ago on 
the floor of the House of Representatives, has been scru pulous sly 
fulfilled. 

Upon the compromise measures of 1850, upon the Wilmot 
Proviso, ete., we find Mr. Buchanan adhering to sound demo- 
cracy, and while the waves of faction have broken over other 
States, his has remained as firm as the eternal hills of its own 
Alleghanies. Mr. Buchanan’s mission to England has been 
highly commended by all parties; indeed no one will question 
that, ‘of all American st: itesmen, there is not one who has so 
profound a knowledge of all our diplomatic and governmental 
policy as he. 

it is such a man that the American people are called upon 
to place in the Presidential chair. That they will do it can not 
be doubted. All who value our Constitution and our dearly- 
purchased liberties will not risk it and the »m into the hands of 
one who, in his thirst for ‘‘exploration,” may desire to rush in 
where ‘ ‘angels fear to tread.” In the langu: we of Mr. Bucha- 
nan’s biographer we say: 


‘‘This Union, with its inestimable blessings, its patriotic associations, its 
trial of the capacity of men for self-government, is so invaluable to the cause 
of suffering humanity throughout the world, that should the American 
people, with sacrilegious hands, tear down this noble temple of liberty, they 
would deserve, as they would undoubtedly receive, the just contempt and 
execration of posterity. 

To restore peace to our already distracted country, to unite once more the 
bonds of fraternal feeling between all sections, and, in the language of the 
immortal Washington, ‘to frown indignantly upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the rest,’ we can not but 
believe that an overwhelming majority, North as well as South, will insist 
upon placing in the Presidential chair the consistent statesman, the pure pa- 
triot, and the honest man, James Buchanan.” 
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THE RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC.* 


Ir is popular to attribute to the Anglo-Saxon race the merit 
of originating in modern times all just ideas of government, 
a ‘organization, and religious liberty. From the England 

f the Reformation, it is claimed that all light and truth radi- 
vl d. From the sturdy character and expanded views of the 
men who exchanged her luxuries and advanced civilization for 


o 
the barren rocks, the gloomy forests, and the savage surround- 


ings of a new world, ‘it is claimed that the republicanism of 
America drew its original. The eulogists of English superior- 
ity over all other nations of the Old World, find the roots of 
every modern improvement in the science of human govern- 
ment; of the nicer adaptation of its forces, to the production of 
proper results; the more perfect relation and homogeneity of its 
parts; the establishment of a just measure of individual right, 

and the potential forms of all liberal institutions ;—the roots of 
all these they are pleased to find striking early and deep into 
English soil, and shooting upwards into a hardy tree, against 
which the axe of tyranny, though often levelled, was never to 
prevail. We are not disposed to deny any part of the debt of 
gratitude which America owes to her English forefathers, or 
stepfathers. To the love of the one and the hatred of the other 
she is perhaps about equally indebted. But if it be claimed 
that we owe that debt exclusively to our English ancestry, and 
that republicanism and religious liberty are plants of purely 
English growth and training, we must meet the claim with em- 
phatic disallowance. We must meet it by pointing to the 
United Provinces of the Netherlands, and demanding a calm 
investigation of the history of that noble league. We must ask 
the partis ans of the purely English theory to read the work, 

the title of which appears at the head of this article, and learn 
how much more of our system we owe to our Dutch than to 
our sat ancestors. ‘T'o us the former —— to be the real 


* The Rise of the Dutch Republic. A History. By Joun LorHrop MOTLEY. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
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founders of the system which, after so fierce a conflict, and s 
many checks, defeats, and lamentable vicissitudes upon the 
fertile plains stretching from the German Ocean to the Ural 
Mountains, finally established itself upon the ruins of Spanish 
despotism in Europe, and ultimately created in America a 
Republican Empire, evidently destined to modify by its influ 
ences the character of every civilized government in the world. 
This appears to us to be go ori and fact devel * in Mi ’ 
Motley’s admirable history of the Rise of the Dutch Re} 
and to this fact we shall mainly confine ourselves in revi 
ing it. 

Around the rise of that Republic most of the historical 
ences of the sixteenth and sev enteenth centuries naturally grou} 
themselves. It was an age of violent antagon isms, startling 
changes, and wonderful men. History has no other period 
wate which so much of the after fate of humanity seems neces- 

arily to depend, subse quent to the beginning of the Christian 
era. Mighty facts, mighty names, mighty i nfluences, were scat- 
tered over all the world. The pe we of history is there a veritabl 
field of the cloth of gold, stiff with gorgeous embroidery. The 
muse of history can set her sandaled foot upon no shore, and 
listen in no pamoe oe where the charmed echoes do not sylla- 
ble names tha at conjure up whatever is most glorious or detest- 
able in men’s memories. England writhes under the yoke of 
the Bloody Mary and the fires of Smithfield light the undyin 
flame of Puritanism; or Good Queen Bess, rides down the 
armed line, and sword on thigh and crown on head awaits the 
shock of Spain’s high-boasting Armada. France rushes to 
battle and to tourney with the > last of knightly monarchs, I'ran- 
cis the First; or broken and dispirited flies before igmont and 
the Duke of Savoy from the fatal field of St. Quentin. Spain 
culminates in power and glory under Charles V., or is shorn of 
her richest provinces, and begins to retrograde under the big 
Philip I. “eer the Magnificent sits on the throne of the e 
Califs. Leo X. holds the keys of St. Peter. The names of 
Zitzka, and Huss, and Jerome of Prague, adorn the annals of 
heroic Hungary. Luther, though all the tiles upon the roofs 
of the houses be devils, will go to Worms, to be a witness fo1 
the truth, against T'etzel and the Papacy ; and leaving Worms, 
is caught away by friendly violence of the Elector of Saxony, 
and hid in his W artburg Patmos. And so in the wild throng- 
ing years of those centuries the strange pageant of kings, empe- 
rors, inquisitors, reformers, and popes whirls along, filling th: 
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air with shouts and groans, blasphemies and prayers, and tem- 
pest-whirlw ind of dus st, and e lood, and fire. But amid it all, the 
voice of the PEOPLE is never audibly heard, proclaiming them- 
selves as something, as an entity, a distinct power in human 
things, worthy to contend with kings and popes, and other for- 
merly great Substantives, until Alva, and the Reign of Terror, 
and the Council of Blood wrings the fierce proclamation of per- 
sonal inviolability and po litical independence from the hearts 
and lips of Netherland craftsmen. 

Thence and thereafter the cloth-workers, and fishermen, and 
shop-keepers of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, of great commer- 
cial cities, and little fishing villages, were the stubborn and 
——- rable antagonists of the fine old theor y of the divine 

ght of kings to govern wrong. Ultimately, also, they were the 
e xpl loders of that fine old idea, and the builders up of ‘that system 

of free thought, and speech, and wors ship, wherein we now rejoice. 
And to his immortal glory be it recorded, that William First 
of Orange, first also among ee es and rulers, took the initiative 
in the enunciation and establishment of the great truth of reli- 
gious liberty. 

The —_ se of Nassau was the rival of the House of Austria. 
In 1292, Adolphus of Nassau was elected Emperor of Germany, 
and from that period the two great houses divided the political 
power and influence of the empire. In the sixteenth century 
the House of Nassau acquired by marriage the princip: lity of 
Orange in Provence. ‘hey held also vast estates in the Ne th er- 
lands. William First, called the Silent, the founder of the 
Dutch Republic, was born in 1583, at Dillenberg, in Nassau. 
He was brought up in the household of Charles V. of Spain, 
and when but a lad was so great a favorite with the e mperor 
that he would not allow him to be sent out of the room, even 
when the gravest secrets of state policy were under discussion. 

Sent to France as one of.the hostages for the peace of Cateau, 
Cambrensis, whilst walking spe the king Henry IL, one day, 
the latter incautiously revealed to William of Orange that he 
ha ; concluded with his r royal brother of Spain, the arrangement 
of a “Sicilian Vespers,” for the Huguenot C hiefs throughout 
both realms, upon the first favorab le occasion. The death of 
He nry II. def ; rred the execution of the plan; but, — Motley 
“Prince William of Orange knew how to profit by the intelli- 


gence and to bide his time; but his hostility to the policy of 


the French and Spanish Courts was perhaps dated from that 
hour.” Up to this time, and indeed for years after, his attach- 
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ment to the principles of freedom sprung merely from his own 
rectitude of mind, and clearness of judgment. But, to use the 
words of Schiller, at that epoch, “‘ Nothing great or remarkable 
occurred in the political world of Europe, in which the Reform- 
ation had not an important share. All the events of this pe- 
riod, if they did not originate in, soon became mixed up with 
the question of religion. Against the reformed doctrine, and 
its adherents, the House of Austria directed, almost exclusively, 
the whole of its immense political power. It was the reforma- 
tion that rendered the Spaniels yoke intolerable to the Flemings, 
while it also — furnished them with the means of their 
emancipation. Religion alone could have rendered possible all 
that was accomplished. . 

The strong philosophic mind of William of Orange was quick 
to recognise ‘this. He saw the power of fanaticism in Philip IT. 
and his’ army; and that nothing but an antagonistic spirit of 
a exaltation could be successfully opposed to it. It is 
his glory that he led that spirit, and yet constantly checked it 
whenever it threatened to advance bey ond legitimate bounda- 
ries. Wherever he sent his lieutenants, or directed his orders, 
he commanded that all personal and religious rights should be 
respected ; and even after the massacre of St. Bartholomew in 
France, when the Pope was celebrating “Te Deums” to God, 
in honor of the murder in cold blood of a hundred thousand 
Huguenots, and the Spanish emperor was exulting in the con- 
summation of that awful deed by his “ Most Christian Cousin 
and Brother of France ;” in the very face of these things, which 
would seem sufficient to exasperate the most Christian temper, 
and make retaliation inevitable; when too he had the power to 
retaliate fully, and all the cities of Flanders were opening their 
gates to him—his orders were that no professor of the papal reli- 
gion should be molested in his person or goods, or disturbed in th 
exercise of his religion. What a sublime contrast! What a 
wonderful triumph of principle over passion. 

This is history, and on this we feel warranted in claiming 
that William of Orange was the first man to proclaim the prin- 
ciple of the right of every man to worship God according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. And in this he was very far in 
advance even of the Reformation itself. 

This grand moral idea needed a mind of such breadth, and a 
philosophy of such grasp as his to entertain it. The majority 
of the reformers, plain and ignorant men, yet smarting with 
wounds inflicted on them by a persecuting church and a wick- 
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ed and debauched hierarchy, mingled with their prayers fierce 
notions of retaliation and revenge. They were possessed with 
a kind of Old Testament phrenzy, and felt called to drive out 
the idolators from the land, and to put to the sword whoever 
wore the mark of the beast in their foreheads or their hands. 
Calm, just, liberal, and politic, William of Orange rose above 
the fanaticism of his own times, and looking from a lofty height 
of principle far down the ages, saw that the new power in the 
world, which the Reformation had introduced, must be estab- 
lished on the basis of free-conscience, and man’s accountability 
only to God for his religious opinions. On that basis he labored 
successfully to build it up, and the proudest record of his heroic 
life is, in our opinion, written by his own hand in those orders 
which forbid any man to be troubled for conscience sake. 

The difference between this great nana ys principle—so 
ory understood and enforced by William of Orange, and now 
developed into such an immortal loveliness by the Democratic 

Republican Institutions of the United States of America—and 
the antagonistic principle of kingcraft and priestcraft is better 
presented, perhaps, in the greatest concession ever made by the 
latter to the spirit of the Reformation on the continent of 
Kurope, than in the most violent contest that marked the 
separation from each other of the old and new systems. 

After the defeat of Miihlburg, and the treaty of Smalcalde 
had been retrieved by the Congress of Passau and the Diet of 
Augsburg, the ‘Znterim,” as it was called, was allowed by the 
emperor. By the terms of this, “‘to every secular state was 
conceded the right of establ ishing the religion it acknowledged 
as supreme and exclusive within its own territorie s, and of for- 
bidding the open profession of its rival.”* 

Thus it will be seen that the Spanish monarch, filled with the 
Spanish and papal spirit of the age, even when attempting to 
play the liberal, under the compulsion of circumstances, had no 
—_ of any religion desiring freedom for itself except as a means 
of persecuting some other religion and its professors. Here the 
whole philosophy and genius of the ancient system is developed 
even in its clumsy attempts at liberality; whilst the nobler 
instincts, and holier influences of the new is seen in the charac- 
ter and orders of its champion, William of Orange. It may be 
said that he alone gave those orders, and that they were often 
violated. That is unhappily true. But their violation was in- 
fr equent when ocaguben with the general obedience yielded to 
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them; a fact which is proved by his success in uniting the 
Southern or Catholic Nethe1 heal with the Northern or Pro- 
testant States, in opposition to Philip of Spain, down to the 
period of his assassination. Nor can . be doubted, but that, 
had he lived to complete the work left, by his untimely de: ath, 
to the youthful hands of the fiery Maurice, his calm and noble 
nature would have triumphed over every difficulty and cement- 
ed all the Netherlands into one glorious republi: oo efforts 
of the malcontent nobles, the religious disc nd: the consum- 
mate ability, both political and military, of Parma, (Alexander 
Farnese,) a | combined, with the lamentable loss of William the 
Silent, to separate for ever the Southern and Catholic provinces 
from the Northern Confederacy. So long as the prince remained 
alive he was the father of the whole country; the Netherlands 
—saving only the two Walloon provinces—constituting a 
whole. The a 1 of the insignificant Gerard destroyed the 
possibility of a United Nether ‘land State, while during the life 
of William there was unity in the policy, unity in the history 
of the country.’ 

Such was the power of the principle of universal liberty of 
conscience, which he openly professed and enforced, that al- 
though but half understood by the reformers, and _ totally 
rejected by the Catholics, its practical effects secured him the 
undivided support of both throughout the whole Netherlands. 
A greater tribute to the principle or the man no human act or 
event could pay. It throws a lustre around his head which 
even his genius as a commander — a statesman, or his suffer- 
ings and constancy in the cause of his country, would fail to 
reflect. 

It appears evident to us, too, that his heart 
head was his teacher. Originally y espousing t 
country from purely patriotic motives, he was finally brou: ght 
to consider more deeply that system of theology for which the 
Reformers gladly suftfe red stripes, imprisonme nt, and even 
death itself, and the result, it appears clear, was his conversion, 
by the grace of God, to the grand docrine of justification by 

faith. In early life he was a Catholic, “as Egmont and 
Horn, Berlaymont and Mansfield, Montegny and even Bre- 
derode, were Catholic.” Catholic because he was born a 
prince, and an officer of the court of Charles V., and “it was 
only tanners, dyers, and apostate priests who were Protest- 
ants at that day in the Netherlands.” He gave no real 
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thought to religion. It was a matter of form and fashion 
But the seed had been planted in his mind by pons parents. 
and it ultimately brought forth fruit to the glory of God. But 
even at this time his goodness of heart exhibited itself in his 
manner. ‘ Never,” says a most bitter Catholic historian,* 

did an arrogant or indisecreet word fall from his lips. He, 
upon no occasion, manifested anger to his servants, however, 
much they might be in fault, but contented himself with ad- 
monishing them gracious ly, without menace or insult. He 
h: ul a ge ntle and agreeable tongue, with which he could turn 
all the gentlemen at court any way he liked. He was beloved 
and honored by the w hole community. His manner was 
craceful, familiar, caressing, and yet dignified. He had the 
good bree aa which comes from the heart, refined into an in- 
expressible charm from his constant intercourse, almost from 
his cradle, with mankind of all ranks.” Such was his charac- 
ter at a time when he had no real idea of true religion, and 
was mere ly a gay courtier, the richest prince of his time, and 
favorite of the E mperor. Ife was neither “silent” nor “ ta- 
citurn;” yet these are the epithets which will be forever asso- 
ciated with the name of a man who, in private, was the most 
affable, cheerful, and delightful of companions, and who, on a 
thousand great public occasions, was to prove himself, both 
Dy pen and by speech, the most eloquent man of his age. 
Separated from the court of Spain, however, by after events, 
and connecting himself daily more and more intimately with 
the populs ir cause, he was led to consider the prin iciple which 
made soldiers and heroes of artisans and men of no condition 
or estate. In one of the pauses of the storm of persecution 
which swept again and again over his unhappy country, he 
retired to one of his estates, and fell to studying the Bible. 
The result was his hearty and uncompromising ‘ado yption of the 
Calvinistic doctrines, and thenceforth he fou; cht on the side ot 
io Reformation, not only with the courage of chivalry, but 
with the ardor of a lofty faith. His whole after life proves 
him to have been a converted man, and a sin cere Christian. 
How — better he understood the prece pts of that holy 
book, which had been the means of his conviction, than most 
of the reformed preachers themselves, appears from his manly 
assertion and defense of liberty of conscience for all men. 
And it is upon his orders to his army to carry out this princi- 
ple that we base his claim to being the first thorough retormer 
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even in the Reformation. The English refugees in America, 
none of them—save only Roger W illiams, and the little band 
he collected around him, in Rhode Island—understood or prac- 
tised it. Fugitives for conscience sake, they persecuted in 
their turn. Their sole idea of religious liberty was liberty to 
think as they did. Hence we say that it is not to our E nglish 
reforming ancestors, but to our Dutch, under William the Si- 
lent of Nassau, and to him above them all, that we owe the 
true idea of religious liberty, the idea upon which this govern- 
ment has so firmly and happily rested for near a century. We 
lay a particular stress upon this idea, because the old leaven of 
persecution is not yet even exhausted. It seems doubtful, in- 
deed, whether it ever will be this side the millenium. The 
dominant idea of Know-] -Nothingism, and its proscription of 
men, in the nineteenth century, and on American soil, for 
wors shipping God after a particular form, is nothing bat the 
spirit of Philip II. of Spain, and his bloody servant Alva, in 
a new dress. Give it way. Allow it to gather force enough 
to work out its natural bent, and it would renew in New- 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, every where throughout the 
Union, the scenes of but tchery which marked the course of 
Grene aville, Alva, and their myrmidons in the Netherlands of 
the sixteenth century. Strange that men should fail to see it. 
That they should fail to see that the spirit which originated and 
worked the Spanish Inquisition is the very spirit which to-d: Ly 
rears its unsightly head anew amongst us. It is true that the 
sixteenth century saw it crowned with more terrors than it 
has ever since displayed; but the serpents which coil about it 
are merely torpid, not dead, and ask only the grateful warmth 
of such a religious fanaticism as our political parsons seem 
bent on fomenting, to animate them with new life, to infuse a 
deadlier poison in their sting, and set an added horror on their 
crest. 

“The Dutch Republic originated in the opposition of the 
rational elements of human nature to sacerdotal dogmatism 
and persecution, in the courageous resistance of historical and 
chartered liberty to foreign despotism. Neither that liberty 
nor ours was born of the cloud-embraces of a false divinity, 
with a humanity of impossible beauty; nor was the infant 
career of either arrested in blood and tears by the madness of 
its worshipers.” It behoves us to read this record. It be- 
hoves us at the present time especially to ponder the lesson 
taught fanaticism, could fanaticism ever learn any thing from 
its own bloody example, by the history of Netherland persecu- 
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tion; and no where can the lesson be more plainly read than 
in the pages of Motley. We have devoted much time in this 
sketch to the chief actor in that drama, William of Orange. 
So also has the historian. But it is because, in his own lan- 
guage, “The history of the rise of the Netherland Republic 
has been at the same time the biography of William the Si- 
lent. His life gave existence to an laden country; his 
death defined its limits.” 

There is a singular charm about Motley’s style. It has no- 
thing of the stilted manner of Hume, nor the ponderous tripods 
of Gibbon. Nor is it overlaid with the meretricious fret-work 
of Macaulay. It varies gracefully with its subjects, and adds 
the liveliness of the romance-form to the steadiness and weight 
of history. Its glowing descriptions of the “ battles, sieges 
dangers,” which those brave Republicans passed throu; oh in 
their te rrible exodus from the Spanish house of bondage, and 
its immense scope and happy condensation of vast material 
into a reasonable compass stamp it as a work of lasting fame. 

Mr. Motley’s “ Rise of the Dutch Republic” is a noble con- 
tribution to historic literature. 


WEBSTER’S ORTHOGRAPHY. 


[We give place to the following because the parties in interest have requested 
it, and because it is short : not because of its merits. We do not understand the 
policy of the June reviewer. To say that he sees nothing in the July article that 

calls for special notice, is simply to abandon the case. A wise course, doubtless; 
but it is hardly wise to proclaim it. As to his denial of the July reviewer's charge, 
we can only say, that if the June reviewer did not mean to say what the July re- 
viewer attributes to him, he was very unfortunate in his language: we understood 
him as the July reviewer did; and so, we presume, did every one who read his 
article. At any rate, his denial is too broad. He may say that he did not assert 
the French derivation of the two words in direct terms ; but to say that he did not 
assert it indirectly and by implication, is to deny the plain meaning of plain words. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary for us to add that here, as to this Magazine, this dis- 
cussion must terminate.-—Ep. Dem. Rev.] 


To tue Epiror: The author of the article on Webster’s Orthography in 
the June number of the Democratic Review has read the reply in the July 
number, but finds nothing in it, in the way of argument, that calls for spe- 
cial notice. 
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It contains, however, one extraordinary misstatement, which, from its 
very baseness and boldness, may mislead those who may not examine for 
themselves the language on which it would seem to be based. The writer 
charges that the June reviewer says, that the words disaster and wonder 
are derived from the French disastre and wondre: and the writer has the 
hardihood to add that he examined the reviewer's ‘manuscript, in the 
charitable hope that the June reviewer might be exonerated on the plea 
of misprinting; but, unfortunately, there the words stand in plain, unmis- 
takable, condemning chirography, disastre, wondre.” 

The charge thus distinctly and carefully brought is wholly untrue. 
There is not the slightest ground for it, either in the manuscript or in the 
printed article. Neither directly nor indirectly, neither literally nor by 
implication, does the reviewer say what this writer attributes to him; and 
he defies him to make good his assertion, or even to produce an excuse 
for it. Respectfully, 

Tar A yrnor OF THE ARTICLE ON ORTHOGRAPHY 
IN THE JUNE NUMBER. 


CHRONICLE OF THE MONTH. 


FOREIGN. 


Tne dogs of war are chained up and left to gnaw Crimeanbones. Até 
ranges no longer for revenge. Peace, white-robed, serenely wheels her 
flight over both hemispheres, The pluckiest of plucky Englishmen recog- 
nize the absurdity of quarreling with their bread-and-butter—i. e., Indian 
corn and cotton-bales. Cotton is veritably king, and Manchester and Lowell 
forbid the bombardment of Liverpool and Boston. Mr. Crampton and the 
martyred consuls, brimful of wrath and small-beer, return to London, not 
to find an ovation prepared for them; not to find John Bull’s manly hand 
stretched out to grasp theirs in sympathetic shake, and hear his big hearty 
voice console them with: ‘* Well done, old fellows, we'll see you through; 
we'll teach the Yankees what is due to such fine fellows as you are. We'll 
go in for red tape and the Circumlocution office. We'll stand by Lord Stilt- 
stalking and Mr. Tite Barnacle.” Not to find anything of the sort, but to 
find John with his hat drawn over his eyes, his hands in his breeches poc- 
kets, and a very unmistakable sneer on his honest phiz. To hear him also 
say: “Mr. Minister Crampton, you graduated at the Circumlocution office. 
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You knew nothing when Lord Stiltstalking took you up and put a public 
pap-bowl and a gold spoon in your hands, because your father was his 
lordship’s apothecary, and attended the family lap-dog for the dropsy. You 
knew nothing when he put you there, and you knew less when you came 
out of Barnacle College. Of course, you were just the man to represent the 
Circumlocution office, and misrepresent the people of England in America. 
So you went ; and you made an ass of yourself, as might reasonably be ex- 
pected ; and you did your little best, Circumlocution-office fashion, to em- 
broil us with our Yankee cousins ; and you came very near doing it through 
the foolish forbearance and good nature of the American government. Now, 
sir, they have done just what they ought to have done a long time ago, and 
sent you home with a flea in your ear. It served you right, and we are very 
glad of it, because, Mr. Barnacle, whatever diplomatic rascality our Circum- 
locution-office government may order or connive at, we, the English people, 
are honest and straight-forward by nature, and we have no idea of throwing 
away Our money or our lives, or taking the money or lives of others, to 
bolster up such fellows as you are. We have had a surfeit of you.” This 
is the sum and substance of Mr. Gladstone’s able and elaborate speech of 
July Ist. Mr. Gladstone, without variation, takes the ground assumed by 
Mr. Marcy in his correspondence with Mr. Buchanan and Lord Clarendon. 
He shows that the municipal law of the United States was well understood 
by Lord Palmerston and his American agents. That they were bound by 
every obligation of honor, law, and national comity to observe it. That on 
the contrary, they knowingly and purposely infringed it, and are without 
defence. That Mr. Gladstone spoke with the voice of the people of England, 
the action of parliament, and the prompt right-about-face of the government, 
sufficiently proved. Accordingly the Enlistment and Central-American 
questions may be considered as finally settled. Ruatan’and the mock colony 
of the Bay Islands is to be ceded back to Honduras. His majesty of Blue- 
fields, with all his court, consisting of a pet monkey, two parrots, and a jug 
of rum, will be passed over to General Walker, and allowed to get royally 
drunk three times a day, under the flag of the three volcanoes, in the same 
magnificently happy and glorious manner which has marked his royal his- 
tory whilst wrapped in the folds of the British flag, and fanned to sleep by 
the amiable paw of the British lion. His graceful and characteristic yielding 
to the popular sentiment appears to have assured the stability of Lord Palm- 
erston and his Cabinet for some months longer. 


France.—Uneasy lies the head of Napoleon the IIL, in spite of Papal 
blessings, Crimean victories, and imperial christening. Repression and 
coércion evidently fail to crush out altogether the free spirit of the people. 
Bayonets and epaulettes glitter on the surface, and an earthquake rumbles 
below them. No man knows the end. It may come to-morrow, it may be 
postponed for years. In the mean time it is in evidence that secret revolu- 
tionary societies are sown, like the dragons’ teeth of Cadmus, in sizty-yive de- 
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partments of France, and ready to sprout at any time into armed men. The 
most powerful and wide-spreading of these societies appears to be the ‘I/ari- 
anne.” There is, then, also the “‘ Militante,” and the “Commune Revolu- 
tionnaire.” The name ‘‘ Marianne” is a slang term for the “ Guillotine,” and 
indicates the spirit of its members. Its members are Communists of the 
Blanqui school, and it comprises amongst them the majority of the operat- 
ives in the cities and larger towns. There can be no doubt that the follow- 
ing extract, from the correspondence of the London Neves, is substantially 
true : 


PARIS, JUNE 23.—I have lately travelled through France from north to south 
from east to west. I have seen things with my own eyes, and formed a judgment 
on them for myself. I was present at the instructive trial of the ‘ Marianne” con- 
spirators at Angers, and I afterwards saw the “ Commune Revolutionnaire” at the 
bar of the court of Angouléme, and the “Militante” at that of Bordeaux. In tl 
course of my tour I have conversed on politics with many of the most eminent men 
in this country. The result of what I have seen and heard is a decided conviction 
in my mind that France is at this moment sleeping, in false confidence, on th 
brink of a voleano. Secret societies increase and multiply in all directions. The 
Emperor is seriously uneasy at the irrefragable evidences of their progress whicl 
he receives daily from the prefects. Within the space of a few months, there havi 
been six or seven monster prosecutions, in the course of which truly alarming reve- 
lations have been made. These societies are hydra-headed. No sooner does the 
government fancy it has crushed them at one point, than they start up at another 
[t is all in vain that a few straggling disciples are made prisoners here and there : 
the immense majority of the affiliated and almost all the ringleaders baffle researc): 
and defy pursuit. The utmost that the most active surveillance and the most ener 
getic measures can do is to repress insurrection for a time. The government i 
radically impotent to find out the living heart of the conspiracy. It is within my 
knowledge that a high personage, who sees every morning the reports from th: 
gendarmerie, has been heard to confess that secret societies have taken root in n 
less than sixty-five departments. But what is more terrible still for the govern 
ment, is the certainty which it has acquired, that “a very active propaganda i 
going on in the ranks of the army.” The “ Hautes Ventes,” as the central com- 
mittee are called, know perfectly well that they can do nothing against the army, 
but they hope to do a great deal by and with it. In consequence, their main 
efforts are now turned in that direction, and, as it would appear, not without suc- 
cess. Several privates of the “Douane” force were among the members of the 
‘Militante” tried at Bordeaux. But a much more serious fact is this: It has been 
lately discovered that the leaders of the Paris central committees have secret rela- 
tions with parties high in government offices, and learn from them every movement 
of troops that is decided upon at the Ministry of War. For many months past, not 
a regiment has left Paris for the provinces but the revolutionary chiefs in the neigh- 
borhood of its fresh quarters knew that it was coming, and were furnished with a 
list of the names of all the men with whom they might communicate in safety for 
the purpose of continuing the work of propagandism. Since this discovery was 
made the most severe orders have been issued to prevent the secrets of the war- 
office being betrayed ; with what degree of success I am not at this moment able 
to say. It is impossible to state with anything like precision, how many secret 
societies there are in France. They are continually changing their names, in orde: 
to thwart the unremitting efforts of the police to track them. 

The “ Militante,” like the ‘‘ Marianne,” works with a view to the advent ot 
ommunisme égalitaire. Its programme is short but significant. Here are some of 
the principal articles : Entire abolition of all existing laws; confiscation of the pro- 
perty of every individual possessing more than 50,000f. ; arrest and imprisonment 
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of every individual possessing more than 100,000€ ; dismissal of all public func- 
tionaries ; overthrow of all established institutions; death to all Cesars. It would 
be a great mistake to suppose that these wild doctrines are professed by merely a 
few madmen. There are thousands of people whose pulses ‘‘temperately keep 
time,” who hold them and are making converts to them everyday. Before making 
their final profession, new members are subjected to a novitiate, during which they 
are frequently examined by the elders of the society to see that they hold fast the 
right faith without wavering. When at length reported apt for full admission, the 
novice is conducted blindfold to an isolated spot, and there an oath much less con- 
cise than that of the “‘ Marianne” is administered to him. He swears, among other 
things, to “execute unhesitatingly all commands that he may receive from the 
‘ommittee, in order to accomplish the perfect emancipation of the working-classes.” 
It is needless to add that the most terrible imprecations are repeated by the new 
member against himself in case he should break his oath. I have little to say about 
the “Commune Révolutionnaire.” It is much older than either the “ Marianne” or 
the “ Millitante.” But its importance has greatly declined, and it will probably 
merge in the two others. Iwill merely mention in passing the “Jeune France 
Socialiste,” and “Les Enfants de la Terre,” because I have reason to think that 
' aia at ° . ° » 2 : ° ‘ se , 

they are merely aliases for the ‘ Marianne,” adopted to deceive the police. There 
are two other societies, the ‘‘ Union” and the “ Bureaux du tour de France,” with 
respect to which I am altogether without details. A society which had a certain 
celebrity in the time of Louis Philippe, called ‘ Les Droits de l’Homme,” still exists. 
It consists of revolutionists of the middle class who do not “go the whole hog.” Its 
influence is now insignificant. Unfortunately at the present day there is no vigor 
n any party but those representing two extreme principles. There is the despot- 
ism enthroned in the Tuileries, and the communism which conspires in the dark. A 
struggle will come. Who shall tell the event? 

Who indeed? and yet it must come. The history of France shews it to 
be inevitable sooner or later. Suppose it possible fora central despotism at 
a blow to destroy all the government machinery of American freedom ; and 
muzzle the press. What would be the result ? Would not every house be 
a rendezvous of conspirators against the tyrant? And can it be imagined 
that France should be thrown into a dull and passionless lethargy of obe- 
dience by the will of one man after the events which have taken place upon 
her soil since 1792. Her newspapers may be “ warned,” and a gendarme 
posted at every corner. No audible expression of her sentiments may be 
possible. But those sentiments, which have been cultivated by many revo- 
lutions, and, for more than half-a-century, by the writings of a crowd of re- 
formers, all, however wild and visionary in their views, sympathizing with 
the people, and acquiring more or less of their sympathy in return, must 
find, ultimately, some mode of expression. Driven from public view at pre- 
sent by the bayonet, they propagate in secrecy, and acquire virulence by 
repression. When the explosion does take place, the scenes of 1848 will be 
mild and christian-like, compared with those which will leave their foot- 
print of blood and flame upon the continent of Europe. 

Nicaracua.—The accounts from the Isthmus intimate that Mr. President 
Consort Rivas has smelt a mice. He has fled, leaving the whole govern. 
ment in the hands of Walker. This was, of course, inevitable. The power 
behind the presidential chair was the motive power of government. Rivas, 
an excellent lay-figure, had no particular duty except to keep the positions 
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in which the artist Walker placed him. Rivas, however, having been com. 
pelled for some time past to stand on one leg, by way of representing the 
‘‘ feathered Mercury,” new lighted on the five volcanoes, began to find it 
warm “a tergo,” and ejaculated “vamos.” Accordingly he departed, and 
the “ grey-eyed man” has laid aside the pleasant little fiction of a native 
president, and may exclaim, with Louis XIV: “‘L’état c’est moi!” Wesee 
no objection to the change. It was inevitable from the first; and if good 
government is to be really established in Nicaragua, it must be built up by 
American hands. 
DOMESTIC. 


The work goes bravely on. Every day adds power to the Democratic 
ticket, and consolidates its supporters. The action of the two general com- 
mittees in the city of New-York, and the enthusiastic manner in which the 
union was accomplished, shows the spirit which animates the Democracy of 
the Empire State. By-gones are by-gones; and the future is all they 
look to. We shall go to press some days before the meeting of the two 
State Conventions on the 30th July ; but the action of the Committees in 
New-York settles the question of a frank and cordial union. In the face of 
that, and the universal manifestation of the will of the Democracy through- 
out the State, we cannot believe that the gentlemen composing the Conven- 
tions of the 30th, will have the temerity to trifle with their constituents. 

The split in Missouri presents the only break in the line of the party. Mr. 
Benton’s friends claim that he is honest in his course, and desires to do all 
in his power to secure the success of Buchanan and Breckenridge. If it be 
so, and we most earnestly hope that it is, himself and friends should follow 
the noble example of the New-York “ Hards” and “ Softs,” and make a 
single ticket for the support of the united Democracy. Any other course is 
open to very grave suspicions. There is too much at stake in the present 
contest for men to expect that they will be credited with good motives and 
sound Democracy, when their actions tend to sever the bands of party 
strength, instead of drawing them into acloser and more brotherly commun- 
ion. We are fighting for all that has ever been dear to the Democracy, or 
sacred in the eyes of patriots. We are fighting a square-fight for the Union 
and the Rights of the States, against open disunionists, men who display 
above the stands where their foul-mouthed declaimers utter their treason, 
its practical evidence in the shape of a parody upon the national flag—a ban- 
ner with but sixteen stars upon its field! All who are not for us are against 
us. There can be no half-love or half-hate. It behoves every true Demo- 
crat, therefore, to ask himself very plainly, what is the position occupied by 
the organization with which he is connected ; and if he find that organiza- 
tion hesitating, or attempting to compromise, it is his duty to come out from 
it, and take his stand upon the national platform beside the men who are 
sworn to live and die under the flag which displays not sixteen, but thirty- 
one stars ! ° 
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From every portion of the Union, except Missouri, we are happy to say 
that the evidences of a spirit of perfect unity of heart and purpose in the 
Democracy come to us daily. Our friends are every where up and doing, 
resolved to quit themselves like men. The sky brightensallaround. Asin 
former days, all the successes of the opposition are won defore the votes are 
counted. After they are counted it looks as if James Buchanan and John 
C. Breckinridge would have so many friends that it will puzzle them to 
know which end of the Union to make their bow and acknowledgments to 


first. 


LITERARY CHRONICLE OF THE MONTH. 


Clara; or, Slave-Life in Europe. New-York: Harpers. 

Tue leading idea of this book, its argument, so to speak, is one which has not 
been sufficiently recognized by black-slave pitiers, and whining philanthropists, 
generally. It is this: All classes and conditions of men are, more or less, slaves 
to each other and to circumstances. The slavery of the world is not quite con- 
fined to our unfortunate black brethren. From the king on his throne to the beg- 
gar in his kennel, the white races are slaves. The fact is worth considering. 

“ Clara” evidently owes its existence to “ Uncle Tom.” Not that it is all like 
that famous but overrated romance, nor yet that it sympathizes with its aboli- 
tionary opinions: but, had “ Uncle Tom” never been written, we should not have 
had ‘‘ Clara,” at least, in its present form. The author of “ Clara,” like the sensi- 
ble man that he is, could not bear to see the sensibilities of his countrymen 
thrown away on mythical negroes in America. ‘ There is a Slave-Life in Eu- 
rope,” he thought, ‘as deplorable as any in the world—the slave-life of the ac- 
tress, and ballet-dancer, the thief, the burglar, the poor man of letters.” So he set 
to work to prove it, and has done so in his clever and exciting book. The scene 
lies principally among the lower classes of Germany—at the theatre, behind the 
scenes in the dressing-rooms of the ballet-girls; in the upper stories of barrack- 
tenement houses, where congregate poor authors and artists, and old ladies of 
questionable occupation, and in the mysterious dens of burglars and outlaws. We 
have a glimpse of the life of the rich, peeps into the cosy houses of bankers, into 
two bachelor snuggeries, even into palaces and courts. Everywhere slavery meets 
us; the men are the slaves of their passions, the women are the slaves of the men. 
A considerable portion of the book is devoted to intrigues. Some of the ballet- 
girls are virtuous—some are not. For the virtuous girls a thousand snares are 
laid, chiefly by Madame Becker, an old hag of a proeuress. There are Madame 
Beckers out of Germany. The most elaborately-drawn character in the book is a 
certain Baron Brand, ostensibly a Baron, but really the captain of a band of rob- 
bers. Eugene Sue would delight in him. Indeed, Herr Hacklander, at times, re- 
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minds us strongly of Sue. Both deal with the same element of fiction, the sam¢ 
class of dramatis persone, but the German has an advantage over his French 
master. He is neither voluptuous nor immoral. Read “Slave-Life.” It is a 
capital book. 


Chronological History of the United States. Arranged with Plates on Bem’s princt- 
ple. By Elizabeth P. Peabody. New-York: Sheldon, Lamport & Blakeman. 


OF all methods of refreshing and assisting the memory, it is now pretty genc- 
rally conceded that the eye is the readiest and most reliable. A familiar illustra- 
tion of this may be found in the anecdote of the old Irish woman, who, when 
ordered to go to market to execute a variety of commissions, tied different colored 
bits of worsted round her finger to remind her of the different errands. Blue meant 
two pounds of sugar; crimson, a fillet of veal; white, a dozen yards of flannel, and 
so forth, to the end of her business. Bem’s Chart of Universal History, sections 
of which are given in this volume, was constructed on the self-same principle, the 
centuries being divided into decades, and the decades again subdivided into 
squares of one year each. These year-squares are then filled up with colors appro- 
priate to the nations whose deeds therein were most remarkable; and by giving 
different shapes to the colored patches, we are reminded respectively of battles, 
sieges, conquests, revolutions, rebellions, treaties, deaths, and so on. In looking 
over the colored charts which illustrate this volume, we can see, as the Red 
(Spain) and the Blue (France) fade out from their early prominence, the Purple 
(England) attain an over-mastering ascendency; but a small speck of Orange 
(Native-born Americans) gradually appears in the latter half of the 18th century, 
and spreads until it covers the larger portion of the map. We can thus trace our 
history at a glance; certain dates become indissolubly associated with certain 
colors and figures, and by recalling the map to mind, we are enabled to pronounce 
with certainty on all disputed points of chronological history. The work, we 
should say, is admirably adapted to interest the imagination and excite the curi- 
osity of the young: it is as amusing as a Chinese puzzle at first; and the import- 
ance of connecting amusement with instruction has long been admitted by all 
experienced and truly competent teachers. The laurels won by General Bem in 
his Polish and Hungarian campaigns are less permanent than those of which the 
volume under notice is a leaf. 


Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith. Being Recollections from his Writings, 
and Passages of his Letters and Table-talk. With a Biographical Memoir and 
Notes. By Evert A. Duyckinck. Redfield, New-York. 


THE works of the Rey. Sydney Smith, as published in England, comprise no 
than eight octavo volumes of matter more or less amusing and instructive; but 
however fond we may be of wit, and however eager for wisdom, we could scarce 
spare time for the perusal of such a mass of writing in such a railroad age as this 
we live in. Besides, as wit is occasional only—a piece of amber found floating in 
the froth of a wide sea—it is an act of charity and profit for any one to search 
through the vast flood’ of sermons, essays, and discourses, and collect the scattered 
gems into a more compendious shape. This task Mr. Duyckinck has conscien 
tiously performed; and in the work before us we have the very essence of the 
spirit of the witty Dean. 
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